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COMMENCEMENT  ODE 

With  hearts  o’erfilled  with  gratitude, 
For  all  that  we  have  gained, 

We  leave  you,  Henry  Hall  School; 

Our  sorrow  is  unfeigned. 

We  hope  that  you’ll  forgive  us, 

For  classroom  fun  and  pranks, 

And  for  your  help  and  teaching, 

We  give  our  heartfelt  thanks. 

But  though  we  are  departing, 

We  will  remember,  too, 

As  new  fame  we’re  achieving, 

We  owe  it  all  to  you! 

Roberta  Jones,  ’37. 

CLASS  HISTORY 

Station  WHWH  now  brings  you  a 
program  of  an  historical  nature  con- 
cerning the  joys,  trials,  tribulations  of 
the  Class  ’37  from  the  moment  they 
stepped  into  the  H.  W.  H.  S.  to  the 
moment  they  walked  from  her  massive 
assembly  room  bearing  their  “sheep- 
skins”. 

The  manufacturers  of  K-Athletic 
equipment  are  sponsoring  their  athletic 
high-lights,  so  take  it  away,  Bill,  The 
mike’s  yours. 

Hello,  folks,  a large  class  of  young- 
sters walked  into  the  Junior  High  that 
Monday  of  Sept.  10,  1934  to  go  on  and 
make  quite  a name  for  themselves  as 
athletes. 

The  fall  was  occupied  just  in  learn- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  football.  When 


the  hoop  season  rolled  around,  the  boys 
quickly  learned  how  to  dribble,  pass, 
and  shoot.  Spring  came  and  a Sev- 
enth Grade  Baseball  Team  was  organ- 
ized and  two  victorious  games  were 
played  with  Teaticket.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
coached  this  highly  successful  diamond 
team.  So  ended  their  first  sports  year. 

Fall  of  ’35,  and  again  the  gridiron 
beckoned  the  brawny  boys  of  the  Eighth 
Grade.  Inman  Soule  and  Jack  Parker 
distinguished  themselves  by  starting  as 
regulars  on  the  heavy  J.  H.  S.  team. 
Mr.  Frank,  recent  Syracuse  athlete, 
took  over  the  coaching  reins  of  all 
sports. 

The  girls  also  showed  their  athletic 
tendencies  by  turning  out  for  field 
hockey.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  equip- 
ment and  field  to  practise  on,  our 
lasses  tackled  a practice  game  with 
Yarmouth  High  School.  They  found 
themselves  on  the  short  end  of  the 
score,  but  deserve  praise  for  their  first 
attempt.  Miss  Sheehan,  new  Commer- 
cial teacher,  was  the  coach. 

Basketball  now  called  both  girls  and 
boys.  Home  room  games  were  scheduled 
as  well  as  varsity  games.  The  varsity 
played  Mashpee,  winning  the  game  24- 
12.  The  girls’  sextet,  however,  was  de- 
feated by  Mashpee,  headed  by  Adeline 
Mills,  star  forward. 
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The  Eighth  Grade  boys  of  Room  Two 
won  the  Tommy  Eastman  Cup  which 
was  given  to  the  winners  of  the  Sev- 
enth and  Eighth  Grade  Tournament. 

1936-1937.  Ninth  Graders  at  last, 
leaders  of  the  school!  The  football 
team  was  one  of  the  best  developed  in 
recent  years.  It  won  every  game,  was 
unscored  upon  and  was  untied.  With 
such  stars  as  Wright,  Soule,  Hough, 
Ignos,  Breivogel,  and  Parker,  in  their 
new  Frank-painted  blue-and-gold  hel- 
mets and  new  suits  they  made  a for- 
midable impression  on  their  opponents. 

Again  Miss  Sheehan  called  out  hockey 
aspirants.  Connie  DeMello,  Dot  Fran- 
cis, Beatrice  DeManche,  Rebecca  Ca- 
hoon,  Betty  Davis,  Charlotte  McKenzie 
were  among  the  Ninth  Grade  Girls  that 
showed  marvelous  spirit  and  dogged- 
ness, but  simply  could  not  rush  the 
“pellet”  through  the  goal  enough  times 
to  win.  Yarmouth  and  Barnstable  were 
their  opponents. 

The  court  season  came  and  with  it 
the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  Hall 
School  girl  and  boy  athletes.  In  the 
four  games  played  by  the  boys,  they 
won  two  from  Yarmouth  and  lost  two 
close  ones  to  Bourne.  Breivogel,  captain, 
Wright,  Crane,  Faria,  Soule,  and  Baker 
were  the  Ninth  Graders  on  this  team. 

Again  the  girls  filled  the  gym  with 
their  raucous  bluster  and  a very  good 
team  was  formed  under  the  tutelage 
of  Miss  Arenovski.  With  Connie  De- 
Mello and  Adeline  Mills  as  Co-Captains 
they  swept  everything  before  them  ex- 
cept their  arch-rivals,  Barnstable. 

At  last  “play  ball’’  was  called.  The 
Hall  School  boys  faced  the  L.  H.  S. 
Second  and  despite  the  hitting  of  Ignos 
lost  the  game.  Another  game  was 
scheduled  with  Yarmouth.  Thus  ended 
three  years  of  sports  at  the  Hall  School 
with  the  kindly  advice  of  Mr.  Frank 
to  play  hard  and  fair  and  most  of  all 
be  good  sports.  Thanks  for  listening. 

Station  WHWH  signing  off.  This  is 
Stanley  Burgess  speaking,  wishing  you 
good  evening. 


A DIVISION  PROPHECY 

After  having  completed  my  educa- 
tion, I chose  as  my  vocation,  chemis- 
try, and  decided  to  specialize  in  the 
study  of  “heavy  water”,  the  strange 
by-product  of  ordinary  water.  By 
means  of  a long  and  tedious  process 
of  distillation,  I finally  obtained  enough 
of  the  liquid  to  experiment  with,  and 
months  of  exhausting  research  fol- 
lowed, the  details  of  which  I will  not 
bore  you  with.  It  will  suffice  to  mere- 
ly say  that  guinea-pigs,  fish,  sparrows, 
and  cats  were  fed  strange  concoctions, 
the  base  of  which  was  invariably  the 
aforesaid  mysterious  liquid,  lived  for 
a few  days,  sometimes  growing  ab- 
normally during  this  period,  but  in  all 
cases,  died  within  a week. 

However,  near  the  end  of  the  fifth 
month,  as  I was  treating  a finger  cut 
open  by  the  sharp  end  of  a broken 
test  tube,  with  iodine,  a drop  of  the 
iodine  was  spilled  and  fell  into  the 
mixture  which  I had  been  preparing. 
Acting  upon  impulse,  I injected  the 
solution  into  the  blood  stream  of  a 
guinea-pig,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  animal 
was  not  only  still  alive,  but  showed  no 
ill  effects  as  all  the  others  had  done 
before  dying.  Upon  further  experi- 
mentation, I found  that  if  I sat  beside 
the  animal’s  cage,  and  concentrated 
upon  some  simple  action,  such  as  ly- 
ing down  or  getting  up,  the  guinea- 
pig  would  obey  my  telepathic  com- 
mands. 

After  ascertaining  that  treatment 
had  no  ill  results  otherwise  than  the 
aforementioned  effect,  I decided  that 
the  time  had  come  to  experiment  with 
human  beings.  Although  I asked  sev- 
eral friends,  none  would  acquiesce  with 
my  demands,  as  I did  not  dare  to  ex- 
pose my  secret  to  the  public  by  enter- 
ing an  advertisement  in  a newspaper, 

I was  forced  to  become  a human 
guinea-pig  myself. 

I commenced  by  giving  myself  a 
small  injection  of  the  mixture  each 
day,  gradually  increasing  the  doses  in 
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volume  and  frequency.  After  a week 
of  this  treatment,  I found  that  I could 
not  only  be  placed  under  the  complete 
control  of  another  by  means  of  con- 
centration, but  that  I was  what  might 
be  called  a human  television  set  with 
a time  control,  being  able  to  see  what 
was  happening  and  what  had  hap- 
pened, although  not  what  was  going  to 
occur,  at  any  spot  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth  that  I pleased.  Having 
ascertained  that  I was  not  dreaming, 
for  no  reason  whatever  than  that  the 
thought  just  happened  to  flash  across 
my  mind,  I decided  to  inquire  into  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  “kids”  that  I 
had  been  acquainted  with  back  in  the 
ninth  grade. 

Tl.e  first  thing  that  I thought  of 
was  a flashy  pair  of  red  pants  and 
seen  found  out  that  Lester  had  been 
turned  down  by  some  girl  — maybe 
Melvina  Crosby,  who  knows? — and  af- 
ter the  course  of  six  months,  died.  The 
doctor  said,  “Natural  causes — heart 
trouble”,  but  he  didn’t  state  which 
kind. 

John  Mixer  took  a course  in  chem- 
istry and  finally  invented  a success- 
ful freckle  remover,  gave  some  to  Betty 
Davis,  and  beat  Clayton  Collins  to  the 
altar.  As  to  poor  Clayton,  he  consoled 
himself  with  an  engineering  project 
down  in  South  America. 

The  fate  of  poor  Stanley  Burgess, 
radio’s  Snoopie,  can  be  easily  explained 
by  the  following  statement:  Miss  Aren- 
ovski  was  brought  to  court  on  a charge 
of  attempted  homicide,  but  was  soon 
acquitted  because  the  jury  unanimous- 
ly decided  that  she  had  had  enough 
provocation. 

Shirley  Barrows,  after  trying  many 
occupations,  finally  got  a job  at  Ring- 
ling  Bros.  Circus  as  the  fat  woman 
with  Bert  Soderland  as  her  husband, 
the  thin  man. 

Who’d  have  guessed  it? — Andrew 
Barboza,  would-be  lawyer,  founded  the 
Teaticket  Garage  and  Warren  Davis, 
a prosperous  banker  with  a good-sized 
“paunch”,  had  financed  it. 


Robert  Simmons  finally  got  around  to 
starting  a vaudeville  show,  but  the 
audience  thought  he  was  awful  and 
now  he’s  recuperating  in  the  hospital 
with  Blanche  Hall  as  his  charming  ?? 
nurse.  Incidentally  Blanche  won  first 
prize  of  $100  in  the  Beautiful  Legs 
Contest. 

At  this  point,  I became  unusually 
tired  from  my  great  mental  effort,  so 
I discontinued  my  investigations  until 
the  next  day.  Soon  after  finishing 
breakfast,  I again  turned  to  my  in- 
teresting pastime,  and  the  following 
are  more  results  of  my  labor: 

Jim  Wright,  after  many  brief  court- 
ships, finally  decided  that  Charlotte 
“Shrimp”  McKenzie  was  the  only  girl 
in  the  world,  but  she  thought  other- 
wise and  now  he’s  still  trying  to  find 
another  one.  However,  it’s  a hard  job. 

“Red”  Barry,  ace  detective,  pulled  a 
job  himself,  and  he  was  so  clever  that 
he  solved  the  case  and  convicted  him- 
self. The  last  I saw  of  him,  he  was 
still  in  Sing-Sing  doing  time,  and  try- 
ing to  get  Warden  Lawes’  autograph  in 
his  spare  moments. 

With  John  Hough  as  head  of  the 
advertising  department,  Mary  Law- 
rence started  a wig  manufacturing 
company,  specializing  in  pigtails  be- 
cause John  insisted  on  it. 

Here’s  the  last  of  the  matrimonial 
notices:  Paul  Blanchard  fell  for  the 
golden  locks  of  Nancy  Baker  and  act- 
ed accordingly. 

Jill  Williams  moved  back  to  India 
and  turned  fakir  but  the  life  was  too 
hard,  so  she  changed  her  mind  and 
put  on  a “bubble”  dance  with  the  help 
of  Patricia  Hendrie. 

Milford  Hatch,  with  the  invaluable 
help  of  Harold  Spooner,  started  a 
music  appreciation  program,  but  the 
fans  didn’t  appreciate  his  saxaphone 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  program 
— and  Milford. 

Roberta  Jones,  Globe  society  report- 
er, started  off  for  “a  scoop”  with  her 
nose  in  the  air— as  usual.  She  elevated 
it  too  much  that  time  though— they 
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found  her,  bound  and  gagged  in  an 
old  deserted  barn;  but  her  nose  was 
intact! 

As  to  the  fate  of  Margaret  Silvia 
and  Irene  Norris,  they  started  a hair- 
dressing parlor  and  as  far  as  I know, 
they’re  still  getting  in  the  customers’ 
hair. 

Constance  DeMello  and  Erdine  Col- 
lins put  on  candy  sales  to  help  Beatrice 
DeManche  found  her  Conservation  of 
Wild  Flowers  Society,  but  by  the  time 
that  they  learned  how  to  make  candy, 
there  were  no  wild  flowers  left  to  pre- 
serve. 

And  now,  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
comes  David  Cassick.  America  wasn’t 
good  enough  for  him  so  he  sailed  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands  where  David 
claims  that  the  native  girls  do  dances 
the  way  dances  should  be  done. 

Having  completed  my  investigations, 
I lay  down  to  rest,  and  while  doing 
this,  the  effects  of  such  excessive 
amounts  of  heavy  water  proved  their 
deadliness.  My  corpse  was,  with  all 
proper  ceremony  and  solemnity,  don- 
ated to  the  food  supply  of  the  worms, 
and  my  secret  was  lost  to  humanity 
forever.  Bille  Carlson,  ’37. 


B DIVISION  PROPHECY 

I have  peered  into  the  deep  un- 
chartered seas  of  the  future  and  here 
— right  here — I hold  the  secrets  of  all 
our  future  lives  as  they  will  be  ten 
years  from  now.  So  consider  yourself 
in  the  year  of  1947! 

Dorothy  Francis  had  her  ambition 
fulfilled  and  is  now  a famous  Metro- 
politan Opera  star,  being  billed  under 
the  title  of  Madame  Chez  Navarte 
(quite  ritzy,  I say!)  She  studied  in 
England  and  her  old  flame  followed  her 
to  Europe,  they  say.  Mr.  Hatch  has 
been  tooting  his  horn  with  a jazz 
band  and  while  in  London  Dot  lost 
him  in  one  of  those  famous  pea  soup 
fogs.  So  Dot  is  now  back  here  in  the 
States,  minus  “Win”. 

Bento  Rapoza  who  used  to  be  the 
class  pest  (as  well  as  clown)  has  con- 
tinued with  his  ability  to  make  people 


laugh,  and  is  now  Hollywood-bound.  He 
is  considered  by  the  critics  as  being  bet- 
ter than  the  Marx  Bros,  combined,  and 
has  as  his  personal  manager  none 
other  than  Mr.  Frank  Mello. 

Margaret  Stuart  is  still  as  thin  as 
ever.  Her  marriage  to  William  Mc- 
Innis  has  proved  unhappy.  For  hubby 
Billy  prefers  the  night  spots  while 
Peggy  likes  quite  evenings  at  home. 
Too  bad,  Peggy,  I thought  you  were 
to  become  a character  actress. 

Mary  Overy  has  also  become  a 
comedian.  She’s  been  in  the  movies 
two  years  now  and  during  those  two 
years  has  made  the  “Overy  Giggle” 
world  famous. 

Donald  Hicks  made  good  on  Major 
Bowes’  Amateur  Hour,  and  is  now  on 
the  stage  imitating  everything  from 
Mae  West  to  ducks.  They  say  the 
whole  town  of  Mashpee  turned  out  to 
bid  “Ducky”  farewell  and  wish  him 
luck,  when  he  left  for  New  York. 

Arthur  Viera  and  Manuel  Tavares 
joined  forces  and  went  West.  They 
now  have  a large  ranch  in  their  pos- 
session. The  news  is  quickly  circulat- 
ing that  Arthur  has  had  so  many  nar- 
row escapes  while  riding  horses,  that 
his  hair  shows  a slight  bit  of  gray  and 
is  very  straight. 

Inman  Soule  is  the  proud  young  cap- 
tain of  an  ice  patrol  boat.  He  is 
traveling  fast  in  the  navigation  world 
and  seems  to  be  keeping  it  in  the  fam- 
ily. “Lanky”,  by  the  way,  hasn’t  grown 
any  taller  and  is  still  good  to  look  at. 

Harold  Baker  didn’t  follow  in  his 
father’s  footsteps  after  all.  I guess  he 
thought  one  pair  of  flat  feet  in  the 
family  was  enough.  He’s  the  new  own- 
er of  the  North  Falmouth  Hotel. 

Robert  Larkin  who  used  to  be  the 
“little  kid  with  the  loud  voice”,  has 
kept  that  voice  in  such  good  condi- 
tion that  he  is  now  head  ticket  seller 
of  the  Lewis  & Rowe  Circus.  Robert’s 
two  pals,  James  Cavanaugh  and  Rich- 
ard Alberts,  have  joined  the  same  show 
also.  Dick  walks  a tight-rope  daily, 
while  Jimmy  yells  “peanuts  and  pop- 
corn” nearly  all  day. 
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Gabrielle  Bettencourt  and  Frederick 
Shurbert  have  chosen  circus  life  as  a 
career  also.  Gabrielle  who  is  Mrs.  R. 
Larkin  in  private  life,  is  a snake 
charmer  and  Fred  poses  as  a strong 
man. 

Paul  Robbins  who  used  to  yodel 
western  songs  over  the  radio  has  con- 
tinued in  that  field  of  work.  He  now 
has  his  own  half-hour  program. 

Lawrence  Faria  and  Jack  Parker  are 
the  owners  of  the  swanky  New  York 
night  club,  “Hotcha  Palace”.  One  of 
the  headliners  in  their  floor  show  is 
Kathleen  Stevens  who  toe  dances. 

Philip  Norris  and  Richard  Breivogel 
are  both  accomplished  aviators.  They 
both  have  regular  flying  jobs  for  the 
United  States  Airmail  Corporation. 
Philip  isn’t  as  stubborn  since  he  and 
Anita  Manley  got  “hitched”  five  years 
ago.  Anita  says  that  a rolling  pin  as 
well  as  other  household  articles,  has 
a good  influence  on  him  while  he’s  on 
the  ground. 

Dorothy  Rogers  passed  the  exams 
and  is  now  an  air  hostess  on  one  of 
the  Transcontinental  lines.  (Were  they 
hard,  Dot?) 

Jeanette  Hurford  has  continued 
drawing,  and  now  draws  for  some  of 
our  popular  magazines. 

Lester  Bourne  has  remodeled  his 
parent’s  home  and  farm,  making  a 
large  riding  stable  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  summer  visitors  who 
come  to  that  rapidly  increasing  sec- 
tion of  Falmouth.  He  is  still  very  bash- 
ful and  has  been  trying  to  get  up 
enough  courage  for  over  a year  to  ask 
Helen  Sylvia  to  say  “yes”.  Shortly  af- 
ter graduating  from  High  School, 
Helen  went  to  New  York,  and  got  a 
job.  She  returned  two  years  ago  be- 
caused  she  missed  Teaticket  so  much! 
(who  said,  “O  Yeah?”)  Poor  Lester, 
Helen  will  either  be  married  or  an  old 
maid,  before  he  pops  the  question. 

Anne  Burgess  has  finally  become 
Mrs.  Ignos  after  lots  of  fighting.  (Re- 
member how  she  used  to  hit  George  in 
commercial  class  back  in  ’37?)  George 
never  became  a sailor  as  he  wanted 


to.  All  his  dreams  of  Hawaii  have 
gone  up  in  smoke. 

Gile  Moniz  is  the  owner  of  a 300- 
acre  farm  on  which  he  raises  all  kinds 
of  products.  His  specialty  is  the  rais- 
ing of  nuts.  Last  year  he  won  a blue 
ribbon  for  being  the  biggest  nut. 

Reuben  Servis  has  become  the  light- 
weight boxing  champion  of  the  world. 
Strange  things  do  happen,  for  who 
would  ever  think  that  quiet  Reuben  of 
ten  years  ago  would  become  a fighter? 

Mary  Roderick  is  happily  married 
(I  think)  to  a young  man  from  Ply- 
mouth. I’ve  forgotten  his  name  but 
remembered  him  from  what  she  told 
me  one  time  back  in  1937  about  him. 
(I  have  a great  way  of  finding  out 
secrets ! ) 

Gertrude  Marks  is  employed  in  Bos- 
ton, but  manages  to  spend  as  many 
weekends  as  possible  in  Teaticket.  (We 
expect  you  to  return  soon  like  your 
pal,  Helen.  You  can’t  shake  off  Tea- 
ticket!  It’s  a swell  place.) 

Franklin  Hodgman  and  Percy  Car- 
doza joined  the  Navy  and  have  paid 
several  visits  to  George  Ignos’s  home. 
They  enjoy  telling  George  all  about 
their  hot  times  (I  can  just  see  George’s 
sad  look)  and  paint  the  town  red 
whenever  they  are  home.  It  seems  as 
though  Franklin  will  stay  single.  He 
says  there  is  nothing  like  the  life  of  a 
bachelor. 

Charlie  Turner  is  now  a professional 
baseball  player  in  the  American 
League,  playing  for  the  Detroit  Tigers. 
He  is  said  to  be  Babe  Ruth’s  twin  at 
slugging  a ball!  (Nice  going,  Charlie). 

Cecelia  Dutra  has  become  a writer. 
She  has  just  completed  one  of  her 
most  recent  novels.  She  has  given  four 
to  the  world  already. 

Rebecca  Cahoon  is  now  engaged  to 
a young  millionaire  from  New  York 
and  will  soon  be  married.  The  future 
did  not  mention  his  name  but  was 
kind  enough  to  show  his  picture  (take 
a hint  from  me— he’s  tall,  dark,  and 
handsome). 

Then  last  (but  not  least)  comes  Rob- 
ert Johnson  who  is  now  the  Vice- 
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President  of  the  United  States.  How 
this  came  about  I do  not  know,  for 
this  was  all  the  information  I received 
from  the  future.  Again  I found  my- 
self in  the  year  1937  for  the  deep  un- 
charted seas  of  the  future  had  again 
disappeared.  Believe  It  or  Not! 

Isabel  Rose,  ’37. 


C AND  D DIVISION  PROPHECY 

It  was  one  of  those  crisp  cold  Octo- 
ber mornings  in  1945  and  I had  al- 
ready spent  two  weeks  of  a month’s 
vacation  in  New  York  City.  As  I came 
out  of  my  hotel,  I almost  bumped  into 
my  old  pal  in  H.  W.  H.  S.,  Tina  Trigle- 
das,  who  said  she  was  on  her  way  to 
her  tea  room  on  42nd  street.  She  had 
grown  very  thin  with  her  hard  work 
at  the  “Blue  Bowl”.  After  a long  talk, 
I left  her  to  do  some  shopping,  and 
as  I was  standing  by  a counter  ready 
to  be  waited  upon,  I heard  the  chat- 
ter of  women’s  voices.  One  of  the 
women  seemed  to  be  doing  most  of 
the  talking  and  when  I turned  around, 
sure  enough,  there  were  Talvida  San- 
tos, Maizie  Andrade,  Margie  Barrows, 
Annie  Vieira,  and  Mura  Booker.  Tal- 
vida was  in  a quandary  as  to  what  to 
buy  her  husband  for  his  birthday  and 
the  others  were  trying  to  help  her  out, 
but  with  little  success.  As  I came  out 
of  the  store  and  started  to  cross  the 
street,  the  traffic  cop  suddenly  turned 
around  and  I saw  that  it  was  Willie 
Rabesa.  (Ahem!  Be  sure  to  keep  your 
mind  on  the  traffic  and  not  on  the 
female  drivers,  Willie!)  On  the  other 
side  of  the  street  were  two  street 
cleaners  hard  at  work.  They  turned 
out  to  be  Antone  Moniz  and  Julio 
Santos.  As  I got  onto  a Fifth  Avenue 
bus  to  go  to  Riverside  Drive,  I soon 
recognized  the  driver  as  Norman  Corey, 
laughing  as  usual.  After  visiting 
Grant’s  tomb  and  riding  across  the 
Hudson  River,  I came  back  to  my 
hotel  very  tired. 

When  I had  finished  lunch  I went 
out  again.  As  I passed  Madison  Square 
Garden,  I noticed  a big  sign  advertis- 
ing Ringling  Bros.  Circus.  I immedi- 
ately decided  to  go  right  in  because 


I like  circuses  very  much.  As  I got 
my  ticket,  I recognized  the  two  ticket- 
sellers  to  be  Morrill  Saulnier  and 
Thornton  Davis.  Morrill  had  grown 
extremely  fat  but  Thornton  looked 
just  the  same  as  ever.  I had  taken 
a balcony  seat  and  who  should  be  sit- 
ting right  beside  me  but  Connie  Overy 
anfl  two  small  children.  We  had  a 
long  talk  and  she  told  me  she  was  a 
governess  for  a rich  family,  who  I 
later  learned  were  Hope  Cheverie  and 
Billy  Hewins.  (Connie  got  her  wish 
all  right).  To  my  surprise  I saw  that 
the  man  announcing  performances  was 
Everett  Dunham  and  the  tight-rope 
walkers  were  Albert  Peters,  Lila  Har- 
am,  Mickey  Hammond,  Irene  Figuer- 
ido,  and  Frances  Lewis.  Ida  (Spider) 
McCabe  and  Helen  Lumbert  proved  to 
be  trapeze  jumpers.  What  a scare  I 
had  when  Ida  did  that  act  where  she 
missed  two  trapezes.  The  last  per- 
formance was  two  men  shot  out  of  a 
cannon.  After  they  had  bounced 
arcund  in  the  nets,  I saw  they  were 
Peter  Almeida  and  Julio  Perry. 

The  next  day  I decided  to  go  to 
Radio  City.  On  my  way  I ran  into 
Georgina  Bonita  (the  quiet  little  girl) 
who  said  she  was  the  wife  of  an  animal 
keeper  at  the  Bronx  Zoo.  When  I 
reached  Radio  City,  I decided  to  go 
to  the  top  first.  Imagine  my  surprise 
to  see  Pauline  (Mousey)  Hicks  quietly 
gazing  through  a telescope.  I then 
visited  one  of  the  broadcasting  studios. 
A trio  were  singing  and  tap  dancing. 
They  turned  out  to  be  Adeline 
Mills,  Anita  Haynes,  and  Olive 

Couett  or  should  I say  Hicks?  (How’s 
the  truckin’  coming  along,  Adeline?) 
On  my  way  out  I almost  stepped  on 
a small  woman.  After  begging  her 
pardon  I knew  she  was  Irene  Roder- 
iques.  She  told  me  she  was  running 
a beauty  parlor  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
I promised  her  some  business  soon. 
The  last  of  my  classmates,  Ernest  Bar- 
rows,  I recognized  as  a taxicab  driver. 
Trudging  back  to  my  hotel  I thought 
to  myself,  “What  a small  world!” 

Elaine  Smith,  ’37. 
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THE  CLASS  WILL 

The  time  is  come  when  we,  the  class 
of  1937,  must  leave  the  hallowed  halls 
of  the  Henry  W.  Hall  School.  No  more 
will  our  cheery  voices  ring  through  the 
study  hall  when  Miss  Arenovski  is 
called  out  of  the  room.  No  more  will 
we  be  cheerfully  belted  across  the 
knuckles  for  putting  a thumbtack  in 
Willie’s  seat.  In  short,  we  are  gone. 

At  this  sad  and  epoch-making  mo- 
ment it  is  only  fitting  that  we  draw  up 
a last  will  and  testament  bequeathing 
our  jealously  guarded  personal  possess- 
ions to  those  who  follow. 

This  document  is  drawn  in  good 
faith  and  with  the  legal  seal  attached 
thereunto  is  liable  to  fulfilment  upon 
the  departure  of  the  drawees. 

“Pinky  ‘Q.  B.’  ” Mixer  surrenders  his 
befreckled  hearing  apparati  to  that 
similarly  blessed  eighth  grader,  Warren 
Bailey.  (Not  that  Warren  really  needs 
them  but,  as  Mixer  told  me  confiden- 
tially, he  might  as  well  have  a mon- 
opoly on  the  line.) 

Stanley  “Slug”  Burgess  bequeaths 
his  popularity  with  the  fair  sex  to- 
gether with  his  long  list  of  “Just 
Friends”  to  Dicky  He  wins  who,  it  is 
rumored,  has  quite  a start  along  the 
same  lines. 

Inman  “Lanky”  Soule  kindly  leaves 
his  “brobdingnagian”  build  to  diminu- 
tive William  Oliver,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s 
star  mathematician,  who  will  now  be 
able  to  see  over  the  edge  of  his  desk 
with  ease  and  even  read  the  black- 
board if  he  tries  hard. 

Richard  Barry,  Room  Seven’s  psy- 
chological and  gum -chewing  problem, 
leaves  his  flaring  “mop”  to  the  Sev- 
enth Grade’s  Bernard  Cassidy.  Keep 
it  in  cut  of  the  rain,  Bernard,  and 
above  all,  keep  it  away  from  the  girls. 
They  love  it! 

Milford  Hatch,  the  other  of  the 
“heavenly  twins”,  bequeaths  some  of 
the  wind  he  stores  in  that  expansive 
chest  of  his  for  saxophonic  uses,  to 
Angelo  Serano  who  might  need  it  to 
reach  that  last  note,  on  his  piccolo,  or 
is  it  clarinet? 


Roberta  “Tubby”  Jones  leaves  her 
kindling  spark  of  poetic  genius  to  Shir- 
ley Landers,  the  eighth  grade’s  bard 
of  bards. 

Robert  Simmons  begrudgingly  sur- 
renders his  tactically  advantageous 
Latin  class  seat  to — Hey!  Wait  a min- 
ute! (We  are  rudely  interrupted  by  a 
mad  scramble  and  when  the  dust  set- 
tles, there  lies  Simmons’  deed  in  a 
million  pieces  on  the  floor.  Such  is 
greed ! ) 

Charlotte  “Shrimp”  McKenzie  leaves 
her  unfailing  ability  to  “get  the  teach- 
er’s goat”  to  Patty  Berg,  her  eighth 
grade  counterfeit.  Carry  on  the  good 
work  in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  Algebra  Class, 
Patty,  and  don’t  fail  the  McKenzie 
traditions. 

David  Cassick,  in  the  event  that 
those  little  red  curlycues  appear  too 
thickly  on  his  final  report  and  he  is 
thrust  back  into  the  cradling  arms  of 
the  H.  W.  H.  School,  entrusts  himself 
blindly  to  the  motherly  care  of  Vir- 
ginia Rowe.  You’ve  got  your  hands  (or 
maybe  arms)  full,  there,  Virginia. 

Billy  Hewins,  the  yodeling  “Texas 
Rube”,  leaves  his  mellow  voice  and 
banjo  caressing  fingers  to  Dicky  De- 
Mello  who  is  already  famous  for  mak- 
ing his  guitar  sing  with  him  in  as- 
sembly. 

Lester  Crane  and  Melvina  Crosby 
will  their  uncanny  skill  at  performing 
graceful  dance-floor  evolutions  to  any 
bright  young  thing  who  is  eager  to 
steal  the  show  at  next  year’s  ninth 
grade  party.  Don’t  all  speak  at  once, 
boys! 

Bille  Carlson,  that  infant  prodigy 
with  one  foot  in  the  sophomore  class 
(Net  his  heart,  like  some  people  I 
know)  bequeaths  his  racking  consci- 
entiousness and  treacherous  habit  of 
getting  his  homework  in  on  time  to 
Gertrude  Atkinson,  who  eats,  sleeps, 
and  gets  on  the  honor  roll. 

Nancy  Baker  leaves  her  timorous  na- 
ture and  snow-white  character  to  War- 
ren White.  Very  generous,  Nancy,  but 
we  fear  ’twill  do  no  good.  Warren  has 
too  good  a start  on  us  all. 
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Frank  Mello  leaves  his  well-experi- 
enced jaws  and  a couple  of  packages 
of  that  gum  (you  know  the  kind,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick)  to  Warren  White  who  is 
known  for  taking  the  edge  off  his  ap- 
petite in  a like  way. 

Dorothy  “Dizzy”  Francis  leaves  her 
silvery  voice  to  Muriel  Gediman  and 
her  charmingly  dizzy  personality  to  her 
own  Milford  Hatch  which  was  not  quite 
fair  but  she  wouldn’t  listen  to  us. 

Mary  Lawrence  leaves  those  twin 
tassels,  now  draped  around  her  old 
cerebellum,  to  Carol  Barrows  who 
vaunts  her  braids  vainly  down  her 
back.  Perhaps  Carol  will  also  feel  real 
grown  up  next  year  and  imprison  her 
pigtails.  My,  but  I’ll  bet  a lot  of  boys 
will  be  heartbroken. 

Who  wants  an  operatic  voice?  Well 
you’re  too  late.  Margaret  Stuart  has 
left  hers  to  Mary  Ignos.  (Don’t  crack 
on  the  high  notes,  Mary.) 

The  whole  class  wishes  to  leave  the 
next  ninth  grade  a large  volume  of 
Webster’s  Dictionary  just  in  case  Mr. 
Broadbent  should  continue  the  bad 
habit  of  giving  out  dictionary  words 
next  year.  We  know  you  appreciate  the 
thought  which  prompted  this  action. 
(The  book  will  be  found  in  Room  7 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Arenovski) 

To  the  school  we  leave  a silent  pen- 
cil sharpener  so  that  the  pupils  may 
talk  aloud  and  freely  without  being 
disturbed. 

To  the  teachers  we  leave  individual 
photos  of  ourselves  to  keep  our  glam- 
orous faces  fresh  in  their  minds. 

Dorothy  Rogers  and  Mary  Overy 
leave  their  everlasting  and  long  en- 
during giggle  to  anyone  who  can  find 
time  to  make  use  of  it. 

Clayton  Collins  leaves  his  most  out- 
standing quality  of  keeping  one  girl 
friend  to  Azel  Young.  I hope  that 
you  keep  her  at  least  half  of  the  time 
that  Clayton  did. 

Helen  Sylvia  leaves  her  experience 
of  changing  seats  in  math  class  to  her 
sister  Genevieve.  Don’t  make  a habit 
of  it,  “Jennie”,  as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  gets 
temperamental  at  times. 


Robert  Larkin,  that  famous  talker, 
leaves  his  wonderful  ability  to  “speak 
when  not  spoken  to”  to  none  other 
than  Harold  Lumbert  and  Harold 
Marks  who  are  Mr.  Frank’s  interpreta- 
tion of  “Public  Enemy  No.  Half”.  We 
are  sure  that  the  two  Harolds  will 
make  good  use  of  it  from  what  we’ve 
heard  and  seen. 

Jimmy  Wright  sadly  surrenders  his 
tricky  habit  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  any  girl  within  a ten-yard 
radius  to  David  Whittemore  who,  we 
don’t  doubt,  will  be  more  than  able 
to  use  it  to  advantage  next  year. 

Patricia  Hendrie  wills  all  the  alge- 
bra homework  which  failed  to  answer 
the  roll  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  for  whom 
it  will  serve  as  a perpetual  memorial 
to  the  college  division.  A shining  ex- 
ample of  typical  9A  work.  (Bille  Carl- 
son gets  up  and  leaves.) 

George  “Ignats”  Ignos  leaves  that 
million  dollar  pair  of  steel  shod  heels 
to  his  little  sister  Mary.  Mary  will 
now  be  able  to  imitate  “big  brother” 
George  and  make  a noise  like  forty 
thousand  locomotives  when  going  down 
the  aisles. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  here- 
unto set  our  hands  this  Eighteenth 
day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

John  T.  Hough,  ’37 
Shirley  Barrows,  ’37 
Gertrude  Mark,  ’37 

Witnesses : 

The  “Bird  in  the  Gilded  Cage” 

The  Four  Marx  Bros. 

The  Notre  Dame  Backfield 


Melting  Pot  Stuff 

Overheard  in  the  bureau  of  naturali- 
zation : 

Where  is  Washington? 

He’s  dead. 

I mean  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States. 

Oh!  They  loaned  it  all  to  Europe. 

Do  you  promise  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Who,  me?  How  can  I?  I’ve  a wife 
and  six  children  to  support. 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  NINTH  GRADE 
Girl 


Title 

Best  Looking 
Most  Musical 
Biggest  Talker 
Meekest 

Most  Industrious 
Laziest 
Most  Popular 
Best  Singer 
Best  Athlete 
'Cleverest 
■ Best  Natured 
(Best  Dressed 
Biggest  Flirt 
Best  Sport 
Class  Pest 
Best  Citizen 
Best  Actor 
Biggest  Bluffer 
Worst  Gum  Chewer 
Best  Dancer 
Class  Clown 
Class  Poet 
Youngest 
Thinnest 
Fattest 
Smartest 
Tallest 
Shortest 
Most  Artistic 


Melvina  Crosby 
Dorothy  Francis 
Charlotte  McKenzie 
Nancy  Baker 
Anne  Burgess 
Patricia  Hendrie 
Betty  Davis 
Dorothy  Francis 
Constance  DeMello 
Jeannette  Hurford 
Betty  Davis 
Rebecca  Cahoon 
Mildred  Hammond 
Betty  Davis 
Charlotte  McKenzie 
Betty  Davis 
Jill  Williams 
Patricia  Hendrie 
Lila  Haram 
Jill  Williams 
Charlotte  McKenzie 
Roberta  Jones 
Charlotte  McKenzie 
Irene  Norris 
Olive  Couett 
Roberta  Jones 
Mura  Booker 
Helen  Sylvia 
Mura  Booker 


Boy 

Jack  Parker 
Milford  Hatch 
Stanley  Burgess 
Bille  Carlson 
Bille  Carlson 
David  Cassick 
John  Hough 
Paul  Robbins 
Jack  Parker 
Robert  Simmons 
John  Mixer 
Lester  Crane 
Stanley  Burgess 
Milford  Hatch 
Stanley  Burgess 
Clayton  Collins 
Robert  Simmons 
David  Cassick 
Frank  Mello 
Lester  Crane 
Stanley  Burgess 
Lester  Crane 
Bille  Carlson 
Donald  Hicks 
Bert  Soderland 
Bille  Carlson 
Inman  Soule 
Donald  Hicks 
Inman  Soule 


CLASS  DAY  PROGRAM 


On  June  11  the  Ninth  Grade  pre- 
sented its  last  assembly: 

Class  March  Class  of  1937 

Junior  High  School  Orchestra 


Leader  of  Assembly 

Clayton  Collins,  President 


Class  History 
Class  Will 
Class  Prophecy 
A Division 
B Division 
C and  D Divisions 
Farewell  to  School 


Shirley  Barrows 
Stanley  Burgess 

Roberta  Jones 
Jeannette  Hurford 
Constance  Overy 


Presentation  of  Gift  to  School 

Clayton  Collins 
Class  Song  Class  of  1937 

Words  by  Jeannette  Hurford 


Address  to  Class  Mr.  Handy,  Principal 


NINTH  GRADE  NEWS 

The  epidemic  of  measles  found  its 
way  into  the  Hall  School  ranks.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  Ninth  Grade  have 
been  ill.  The  latest  victims  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Broadcaster  Club,  Milford 
Hatch  and  Richard  Barry.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  club  are  “pinch-hitting” 
for  them,  as  the  magazine  goes  to 
press. 

The  Ninth  Grade  Annual  Luncheon 
is  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  June  9 at 
the  cafeteria.  A short  program  is  being 
planned  for  an  assembly  afterwards. 

Rooms  Eight  and  Seven  are  scheduled 
to  go  on  boat  trips  and  outings  to  the 
Islands  off  Woods  Hole  on  Monday  and 
Friday,  June  7 and  June  11. 

Bille  Carlson  took  exams  for  Exeter 
Preparatory  School  on  June  2. 
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FALMOUTH 

PAST 

and 

PRESENT 


A FALMOUTH  VICTORY 

In  the  silent  cove  at  midnight  lay  a 
British  privateer, 

The  Retaliation  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
moonlight  crystal  clear. 

Her  hold  was  filled  with  plunder  from 
conquered  enemy  ships, 

And  the  water  murmured  tribute 
with  soft  caressing  lips. 

Then  from  the  mist-veiled  shallows  of 
the  distant  Woods  Hole  shores, 
Slipped  a long  lissome  vessel  to  the 
rythmic  dip  of  oars. 

And  from  the  British  warship  rose  a 
cry  of  consternation, 

A discordant  buzz  of  action  ruled  the 
proud  Retaliation. 

The  captain  cried,  “My  hearties,  look! 
that  craft  that  yonder  lies 
She’s  American  with  but  one  gun! 
She’ll  be  an  easy  prize!” 

But  when  the  confident  British  drew 
near,  they  met  with  a surprise, 

For  from  the  almost  deserted  ship 
armed  men  began  to  rise. 

Then  through  the  peaceful  quiet 
night  the  crack  of  shots  rang  out. 
Over  the  cries  of  struggling  men,  came 
American  victory  shouts. 

In  the  silent  bay  that  morning  lay 
a British  privateer, 

And  beside  her  lay  her  captor  in  the 
sunlight  crystal  clear. 

Well  knew  they  then,  those  British, 
what  people  they  chose  to  fight; 

A sample  of  their  courage  had  been 
shown  them  on  that  night. 

Shirley  Landers,  ’38. 

Note : This  poem  was  based  on  a true 
incident  of  Falmouth  history.  Captain 
Weston  Jenkins  and  thirty-two  men 
rowed  a sloop  from  Woods  Hole  to 
Tarpaulin  Cove  where  it  was  anchored. 
It  looked  rather  poorly  manned  and 
too  small  to  give  much  trouble  so  the 
British  sent  only  five  men  in  a row- 
boat. These  men  were  quickly  over- 
powered and  twelve  Americans  put  a- 
board  the  Retaliation.  They  brought  it 
in  to  shore  with  little  trouble. 
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SCENES  FROM  FALMOUTH 


A flash  of  silver!  a glint  of  gold!  and 
the  sun  making  every  glistening  rain- 
drop a glittering  globule,  presented  a 
picture  which  would  linger  forever  in 
my  mind.  A few  moments  before  the 
world  had  been  but  a withered  garden 
being  watered  by  the  fountain  of  heav- 
en— and  now!  the  flowers  having  blos- 
somed, it  seemed  as  though  all  the 
colors  had  blended,  making  one  glor- 
ious rainbow  of  the  earth. 

I paused  for  just  a moment  to  drink 
in  the  beauty  of  this  scene.  ’Twas 
nothing  wonderful.  ’Twas  not  a picture 
painted  by  any  great  master — and  yet 
— it  was  a great  master — perhaps  the 
greatest  of  them  all — Mother  Nature. 
She — who  with  just  a flick  of  her  hand 
can  paint  a picture  which  no  artist 
can  ever  hope  to  equal.  And  in  the 
scene  which  shone  before  me  she  had 
done  just  this.  She  had  produced  a pic- 
ture I probably  would  never  glimpse 
again,  and  yet  one  which  would  re- 
main in  my  memory  forever. 

Muriel  Gediman,  ’38. 


The  pussy  willows’  soft,  fluffy  paws 
soften  the  sharp  winter  skyline  and 
herald  the  coming  of  spring.  They  fore- 
cast the  coming  of  warm  south  winds, 
of  returning  birds,  and  of  budding 
trees.  When  they  have  gone  by,  the 
new  green  leaves  join  the  other  trees 
in  brightening  the  once  dull,  drab,  win- 
ter landscape. 

James  Harding,  ’38. 


The  bright  sun’s  rays  beat  down  on 
the  green  ocean  behind  home  plate. 
The  sand  cn  the  base  lines  gleamed 
like  millions  of  tiny  diamonds  in  the 
sunlight.  The  outfield  looked  like  a 
green  velvet  carpet  spread  on  the 
ground. 

George  Mixer,  ’38. 


Nestled  snugly  amid  last  summer’s 
fallen  leaves,  which  were  still  damp 
from  a brief  April  shower,  five  wee 
blossoms  poked  their  tiny  selves  out  to 
gaze  at  the  rain- drenched  world  be- 
yohd.  The  delicate,  pink  blossoms 
seemed  like  brilliant  stars  in  the  night- 
like darkness  ’neath  the  shadowy  trees 
and  bushes.  Though  the  rest  of  the 
world  looked  dismal  and  forlorn,  the 
dainty  Arbutus  cluster  beamed  with 
happiness,  for  it  knew  that  Spring  had 
come ! 

Virginia  Rowe,  ’38. 


What  a beautiful  bush!  That  was  my 
first  thought  as  I looked  at  a dainty 
Japanese  Quince  bush.  This  bush  has 
little,  thin  branches,  that  stir  happily 
in  the  warm  spring  breeze.  Its  blossoms 
are  a light  shade  of  pink,  and  remind 
one  of  something  fluffy  and  delicate. 
It  has  tiny,  dark  green  leaves  that 
grow  close  to  the  flower.  There  are 
still  many  buds  on  this  bush,  and  they 
are  a deeper  shade  of  pink,  and  this 
slight  contrast  is  much  prettier  than 
the  bush  in  full  bloom.  This  bush  has 
a nice  background,  against  a light  gray 
house.  The  shadows  of  the  bush  are 
very  pretty  on  the  house,  and  the  bush 
with  the  sun  shining  on  it,  with  the 
background  of  a gray  house,  presents 
a colorful  and  charming  picture. 

Martha  Vincent,  ’38. 


It  was  beautiful!  As  I gazed  from 
where  I was  sitting,  it  almost  took  my 
breath  away.  The  little  brook  at  my 
feet  rippled  softly  over  the  rocks  and 
stones,  as  if  it  were  singing  a lullaby. 
Now  and  then  I heard  a splash,  as  a 
frog  plunged  from  the  opposite  bank. 
The  trees  around  me  made  a shelter 
which  was  very  cool.  It  was  a cozy 
nook  in  which  to  pass  away  time  with 
a good  book,  but  I didn’t  stay  long, 
for  it  was  where  Mr.  York  keeps  his 
cows. 

Lucille  Studley,  ’38. 
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“NARROW  LAND  ’ 

Some  of  us  who  think  this  “Narrow 
Land’’  the  loveliest  spot  on  earth,  have 
tried  to  describe  some  small  bits  of 
its  spring  beauty. 


It  was  the  end  of  another  April 
shower.  The  bright  yellow  sun  shone 
brightly  down  on  the  wet  grass  and 
the  flowers  lifted  their  water-laden 
petals  to  greet  the  sun.  The  rippling 
stream  went  merrily  on  its  way  filled 
with  the  clean  moisture  from  God’s 
upper  skies.  Little  children  with  glad 
faces  skipped  to  and  fro,  glad  to  be 
able  to  play  out-of-doors  again. 

Jean  Wagner,  ’39. 


The  bright  rays  of  the  sun  on  a per- 
fect spring  morning  gave  a silken 
sheen  to  the  glossy,  black-green  coats 
of  a large  flock  of  purple  grackle  busily 
engaged  in  finding  a substantial  meal. 
Suddenly  startled,  they  flew  as  though 
but  a single  bird,  resting  for  a few 
minutes  in  the  top -most  branches  of  a 
huge  oak  tree,  only  to>  return  almost 
immediately  to  the  field,  resuming  their 
busy  task. 

Carolyn  Smith,  ’39. 


It  was  a lovely  morning,  up  on  the 
green  hill,  with  the  fleecy,  fluffy  clouds 
overhead.  Down  in  the  valley  below 
you  could  see  the  regiments  of  golden 
daffodils,  while  further  beyond  you 
could  see  the  blue,  yellow,  red,  and 
pink  hyacinths,  blowing  in  the  breeze. 
If  you  could  keep  from  shouting  from 
sheer  joy,  you  could  hear  the  merry 
twitter  and  songs  of  the  birds. 

Louise  Brown,  ’39. 

With  the  sky  cloudless,  the  grass  like 
a green  velvet  carpet,  and  the  sun 
showering  his  warm  smiles  forth  from 
his  beaming  face,  it  was  no  wonder 
the  dancing,  skipping  children  arrayed 
in  their  colorful  frocks,  were  doing 
their  double  best  to  make  May  Day  a 

Eleanor  T.  McLaughlin,  ’39. 


It  was  a beautiful  day!  The  sun  was 
shining  on  the  grass,  making  the  dew 
shine  like  millions  of  tiny  sparkling 
diamonds.  Birds  were  twittering  on 
branches  of  the  big  oak  tree.  The 
church  bells  were  tolling  their  message 
from  the  big  white  church  on  the  hill 
whose  steeple  loomed  against  the 
bright  blue  sky.  There  seems  no  end  to 
beauty  this  morning! 

Hazel  Murphy,  ’39. 


Near  the  silver  lake  stood  a delicate, 
mottled  doe.  She  stood  poised  grace- 
fully against  the  enchanting  evening 
shadows.  The  air  was  still,  yet  she 
sensed  my  presence  and  disappeared 
into  the  dusk. 

Mary  Dillingham,  ’39. 


A CAPE  MAN 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  his  very  soul, 
Their  roots  implanted  firm, 

In  the  Cape  man  lies  the  ‘ocean’s 
swell, 

The  ship’s  brave  prow  and  stern. 

Travel  as  far  as  e’er  he  may, 

To  distant  places  roam, 

In  dreams  he  ever  wanders  to 
His  sandy,  salty  home. 

Make  him  a whaler  at  the  Poles, 

Make  him  a high  sea  mate, 

A millionaire  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
What’er  may  be  his  fate; 

At  times  he’ll  feel  the  hunger 
For  salt  marsh  and  stacking  hay, 
Fishing  off  Cape  Cod  waters, 

In  the  ocean’s  salty  spray; 

The  bubbling  spring  in  the  forest, 

The  dainty  mayflower’s  smile, 

An  October  morn  at  dawning, 

A thick,  white  fog  o’er  the  isle; 

A frosty  night  in  winter, 

A sleigh  ride’s  laughing  cries, 

Sweet  roses  ’neath  the  window, 

Never  this  memory  dies! 

And  when  life’s  end  draws  nigh  him, 
He’ll  finally  wander  home 
To  die  near  the  scenes  of  his  childhood 
And  never  more  to  roam. 

Roberta  Jones,  ’37. 
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YESTERDAY— THE  OLD 

YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 

As  I looked  out  the  window  one  af- 
ternoon, I could  scarcely  see  down  the 
street.  It  was  a typical  Cape  Cod  fog. 
An  air  of  laziness  seemed  to  pervade 
the  whole  atmosphere.  What  could  I 
do  fcr  the  rest  of  the  afternoon?  I 
had  read  everything  that  interested 
me  in  the  line  of  literature.  Feeling 
an  empty  place  at  the  bottom  of  my 
stomach,  I decided  to  hunt  up  the  old 
com  popper.  The  first  place  to  hunt 
would  be  the  attic,  so  up  I went,  and 
began  to  rummage  among  the  old 
trunks.  There,  in  one  corner,  I came 
across  an  old  trunk  which  I had  never 
seen  before.  I opened  it  with  eagerness, 
for  old  trunks  are  as  exciting  as  an 
adventure.  It  contained  many  old  gowns 
and  way  down  at  the  bottom  I found 


LAWRENCE  ACADEMY 

a small  box.  Upon  opening  it,  I saw 
that  it  was  a diary  belonging  to  Rebec- 
ca Crawford.  As  I settled  down  to  read, 
I turned  to  the  following  pages: 

“Sept.  29,  1787.  Saw  for  the  first 
time  our  new  schoolmaster.  His 
name  is  J.  Ephraim  Quizzington 
and  his  appearance  is  worse  than 
his  name.  He  has  a bristling  white 
moustache,  huge,  shaggy  eyebrows, 
and  a tiny  pair  of  spectacles 
perched  on  the  end  of  his  nose.  He 
stands  but  five  feet  four  inches 
from  the  ground  and  many  of  the 
boys  tower  above  him.  He  is  very 
strict,  which  fact  surprised  me 
greatly,  as  he  appears  the  picture 
of  meekness.” 

It’s  seldom,  if  ever,  that  we  see  this 
“picture  of  meekness”  in  these  days. 
I guess  they  must  have  “Gone  With 
the  Wind” — also  the  rods. 
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“Ebenezer  Lawrence  was  soundly 
whipped  with  a birch  rod  for  steal- 
ing com  and  beans  which  were 
that  day  to  be  used  for  voting  pur- 
poses (the  corn  was  to  represent 
the  ‘Ayes’  and  the  beans  the 
‘Nays’).  Poor  Ebenezer  only  wanted 
to  use  them  for  his  sling  shot”. 

Maybe  the  winner  of  the  election 
received  the  “ballots”.  If  he  did,  I 
guess  he  had  succotash  until  the  next 
election. 

“Today  we  used  a new  book — the 
horn  book.  It’s  a small  board  with 
a handle  attached.  To  the  board  is 
fastened  a sheet  of  paper  covered 
with  transparent  hom  to  prevent 
the  paper  from  becoming  soiled  or 
torn.  Through  the  horn  you  may 
read  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
combinations  of  letters,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  at  the  bottom — the  Ro- 
man numerals.” 

I wonder  what  Rebecca  would  say 
if  she  could  see  hundreds  of  pupils 
each  carrying  home  three  or  four  lea- 
ther-bound books  every  night. 

“Virtue  Nye  was  made  to  stand 
in  the  comer  with  her  head  a- 
dorned  with  a huge  dunce  cap  and 
in  her  hand,  outstretched  to  arm’s 
length,  she  had  to  hold  a heavy 
book  for  fifteen  minutes.  And  all 
because  she  was  caught  giving  Eli- 
jah Swift  a bite  of  her  apple.” 

1937  Virtue  wouldn’t  give  1937  Elijah 
just  a bite  of  her  apple.  She’d  give  him 
the  whole  one,  and  the  best  she  could 
find,  too. 

“Sept.  30,  1787.  Discovered  last 
night  that  Mr.  Quizzington  is  to 
board  at  our  house  for  the  remain- 
ing days  of  this  week.  He  is  to 
board  at  Patience’s  house  next 
week,  and  at  Priscilla’s  the  week 
after.  I was  greatly  surprised  and  a 
wee  bit  frightened  at  the  prospect 
of  being  with  him  every  night  for 
a whole  week.” 

Poor  Ephraim  seems  to  be  tossed 
about  a great  deal. 

“We  spent  most  of  the  day  in 
the  study  of  a part  of  a textbook 
called  the  ‘New  England  Primer.’ 
There  were  several  prayers  and 
hymns,  the  ‘Shorter  Catechism,’ 
a longer  one  entitled  ‘Spiritual 
Milk  for  American  Babes.  Drawn 
from  the  Breasts  of  both  Testa- 
ments for  their  Souls’  Nourish- 


ment,’ part  of  which  we  were  given 
to  prepare  for  recitations  on  the 
morrow. 

“Oct.  1,  1787.  As  I told  Priscilla, 

I do  not  think  Mr.  Quizzington  is 
mentally  sound.  He  expressed  great 
surprise  at  the  supper  table  last 
night  at  his  form  of  salary,  which 
was  to  be  three  pounds  per  year, 
the  right  to  pasture  a cow,  and  his 
board  paid  for  half  the  school  year, 
the  other  half  of  which  he  lived 
in  the  school  house.  To  quote  him, 
‘But,  my  dear  Mr.  Crawford,  never 
in  my  whole  career  as  a school- 
master was  I ever  paid  actual 
money  as  my  salary.  When  I was 
in  Taunton,  where  I taught  four- 
teen years  to  the  day,  I was  paid 
in  pig  iron;  when  I was  in  Hing- 
ham,  I received  three  pails  month- 
ly.’ And  he  went  on  and  on  like 
that  until  8:30,  when  I was  sent  to 
bed  and  so  didn’t  hear  any  more. 

“Oct.  2,  1787.  While  hunting  for 
an  old  pillow,  I came  upon  a sam- 
pler I had  made  while  at  Miss 
Huntington’s.  How  well  I remem- 
bered that  dame  school.  There  I 
received  my  first  instructions  in 
reading,  writing,  ciphering,  spell- 
ing, and  sewing.  The  tiny  sampler 
which  reposed  in  my  hand  was  an 
example  of  the  latter  art.  And 
there  too,  I first  recited  the  cate- 
chism.” 

Schools  may  be  taught  by  dames 
nowadays,  but  they’re  not  called  dame 
schools. 

“At  the  dame  school  boys  and 
girls  were  taught  at  separate  times. 
Now  we  are  taught  all  in  one  group. 
True — girls  are  on  one  side  and 
boys  on  the  other,  but  then — it  is 
all  in  one  room. 

“Oct.  3,  1787.  So  much  has  hap- 
pened in  this  one  day.  I truly  do 
not  know  where  to  start.  Reverend 
Cahoon  visited  the  school  today,  in 
all  probability  to  see  how  Mr.  Quiz- 
zington conducted  his  class,  and 
Mr.  Quizzington  tapped  our  brains 
no  end.  We  were  tested  in  every 
subject.  The  four  r’s — reading,  ’rit- 
ing,  ’rithmetic,  and  religion  were 
thoroughly  covered  by  us  this  morn. 
The  minister  seemed  satisfied  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Quiz- 
ington  was  not  a minister,  and  all 
our  schoolmasters  in  previous  years 
had  been  ministers.” 

I wonder  what  would  happen  to  his 
religious  beliefs  if  a minister  decided  to 
teach  a school-room  class  today. 
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“After  Rev.  Cahoon  had  taken 
his  leave  of  us,  Mr.  Quizzington 
made  Sammy  Cahoon  fasten  a 
wooden  clothespin  to  his  nose, 
thereby  pinching  the  above  men- 
tioned part  of  his  face  for  a half 
hour.  Says  Mr.  Quizzington,  ‘You 
were  making  undue  noise  during 
the  minister’s  visit,  Sammy,  by  con- 
versing with  your  neighbor.  And 
y.ou,  sir,  (turning  to  Robert  Jen- 
kins) what  do  you  mean  by  con- 
versing with  Sammy!  Even  if  he 
did  talk  to  you  first,  you  had  no 
right  to  answer  him.  You  shall 
stand  by  that  hot  stove  during  re- 
cess, and  sit  on  girls’  side  of  the 
room  all  afternoon.” 

Today’s  punishment  would  be  to  copy 
five  hundred  words  and  their  mean- 
ings from  the  dictionary.  I don’t  won- 
der at  a boy’s  extensive  vocabulary 
and  poor  eyesight.  Such  a severe  pun- 
ishment, the  girls’  side  of  the  room!  (?) 

“I  was  astounded  at  all  the  new 
forms  of  punishment  Mr.  Quizzing- 
ton was  using,  accustomed  as  we 
were  only  to  whippings. 

“Just  as  he  finished  his  attack 
on  poor  Robert,  we  heard  a loud 
bang.  Looking  upward  we  found 
that  a part  of  the  roof  had  caved 
in,  which  fact  surprised  us  not  at 
all,  as  the  schoolhouse  was  so  rick- 
ety it  had  to  be  supported  on  all 
sides  by  sticks,  and  the  ceiling  re- 
sembled my  first  attempts  at  a 
patchwork  quilt.  A piece  here,  and 
none  there,  one  here  and  another 
one  away  over  in  that  corner,  and 
so  on.” 

Even  though  inspection  laws  are  sup- 
posed to  prevent  such  things  from  hap- 
pening, nevertheless  it  did  happen  in 
our  H.  W.  H.  School  about  two  years 
ago.  It  was  lucky  the  ceiling  collapsed 
during  a holiday. 


“Mr.  Quizzington  hastily  dis- 
missed the  class,  to  the  great  joy 
of  all  of  us,  especially  Sammy, 
whose  nose  was  beginning  to  get 
sore,  and  Robert,  who  was  about 
roasting  to  death  near  the  hot 
stove.  (They  both  agreed  that  there 
was  a divine  Providence).  As  yet 
we  do  not  know  what  the  results 
are  to  be. 

“Oct.  4,  1787.  Goody,  goody. 

Found  out  today  that  the  school - 
house  is  to  be  repaired,  which  will 
take  a week  or  more,  and  so  we 
are  to  have  a week’s  vacation  from 
the  tedious  task  of  attending 
school.  As  you  can  well  imagine,  we 
are  delighted.  Perhaps  we  can  go 
nutting,  or  have  a quilting  bee.” 

A nutting  party  or  a quilting  party, 
huh!  It  would  be  much  more  fun  if 
we  could  have  a dance  during  a week’s 
vacation. 

Once  again  an  old  trunk  has  proved 
as  exciting  as  an  adventure.  A few 
bright  beams  of  sunlight  danced  over 
the  musty  trunks  of  the  attic.  I looked 
out  the  window  and  saw  that  the  sun 
was  brightly  shining.  Suddenly  I re- 
membered the  cause  for  my  journey 
to  the  attic,  but  it  seemed  useless  to 
pep  corn  with  the  sun  shining  outside. 
How  thankful  I am  that  I didn’t  live 
in  those  antiquated  days,  but  never- 
theless I enjoyed  my  brief  visit  with 
Rebecca. 

Note:  Characters  and  events  in  the 
diary  are  entirely  fictitous,  but  the 
main  thoughts  are  authentically  cor- 
rect. 

Diary — Muriel  Gediman,  ’38. 

Story — Shirley  Barrows,  ’37. 

Betty  Davis,  ’37. 
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KNOW-YOUR-FALMOUTH  TEST 
Can  you  get  100%? 

Do  you  know 

1 What  an  Indian  Tavern  was? 

2.  Where  Falmouth  got  its  name? 

3.  What  is  the  oldest  house  in  Fal- 
mouth? 

4.  Who  was  the  first  white  man  to 
visit  Falmouth? 

5.  When  a lad  was  considered  ready 
to  go  to  sea  in  olden  Falmouth? 

6.  How  the  first  windows  were  built? 

7.  Where  Deacon’s  pond  was? 

8.  What  place  was  Great  Hill? 

9.  What  a curfew  was? 

10.  Where  the  First  Congregational 
Church  got  its  bell? 

11.  What  widow’s  walks  are? 

12.  By  whom  the  trees  on  the  Village 
Green  were  planted? 

13.  Who  was  the  first  child  bom  in 
Falmouth? 

14.  What  was  the  most  popular  win- 
ter sport  in  Falmouth? 

15.  Where  the  glass  factory  was  lo- 
cated? 

16.  What  Suckanessett  means? 

17.  Why  Falmouth’s  wool  industry 
sank  into  oblivion? 

18.  Who  were  the  Indians  that  in- 
habited Falmouth? 

19.  What  the  Indian  word  “Powdawe” 
meant? 

20.  Where  the  old  whipping-post 

stood?  (Answers  on  Page  26) 


FAMILIAR  SCENES 

The  air  became  cooler,  and  the  skies 
which  were  blue  became  a dull  lead 
color.  Then  came  an  April  shower.  The 
rain,  coming  down  steadily  for  about 
a half  hour,  made  the  trees  look  slip- 
pery, while  some  of  the  early  spring 
flowers  had  closed.  Then,  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  started,  the  rain  stopped.  The 
sun  came  out  and  left  the  trees  glisten- 
ing, while  drops  of  water  dripped  slow- 
ly from  the  evergreens. 

Carol  Barrows,  ’38. 


In  our  back  yard  there  is  a queer, 
twisted  tree  shaped  like  a horse.  On  its 
back  there  is  one  large  hump  like  a 
boil.  For  a tail  it  has  two  leafy 
branches.  In  the  summer  time  these 
branches  have  big  green  leaves.  My  cat 
scratches  the  bark  all  off  of  the  tree. 
When  this  happens,  it  looks  as  though 
my  make-believe  horse  is  saddle  sore. 

Allan  C.  Williams,  ’38. 


The  cool,  clear,  rippling  water  glis- 
tened in  the  sun.  Beneath  the  surface 
dark,  dreary  rocks  peeped  out.  The  old 
wharf  looked  unkept  and  sadly  in  need 
of  some  white  paint.  The  blue  water 
with  its  glistening,  choppy  waves  looked 
alive  and  seemed  to  say,  “Spring  is 
here!” 

Nancy  Haskins,  ’38. 
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THE  MERRY  BREEZE 

I sway  the  boughs  of  the  trees, 

I fly  the  children’s  kites, 

I ripple  the  clear,  blue  lake, 

I carry  the  clouds  on  high, 

I sail  the  skimming  boats, 

I fan  the  gay,  spring  flowers. 

What  am  I? 

The  gentle  breeze, 

The  merry  breeze, 

Child  of  the  air! 

Natalie  Baker,  ’38. 


MY  THOUGHTS 

Pansies  in  my  garden, 

How  lovely  they  would  be; 

A softly  tinted  rainbow 
Arched  o’er  land  and  lea; 

White  sails  dipping  low 
Upon  a sullen  sea — 

All  these  pleasant  thoughts 
Make  my  reverie. 

The  bell  buoy’s  warning 
To  ships  throughout  the  night; 

A sea  gull  preying 
Stops  his  wayward  flight; 

Happy  faces  glowing 
In  the  firelight — 

All  these  pleasant  thoughts 
Make  my  heart’s  delight. 

Eleanor  Irish,  L.  H.  S.,  ’39. 


A NARROW  ESCAPE 

It  was  a particularly  sultry  day  in 
the  summer  of  1936,  and  after  several 
sizzling  sets  of  fast  tennis — certainly 
a refreshing  swim  was  next  on  the 
program.  Arriving  at  the  beach,  at  the 
usual  popular  bathing  hour,  we  were 
surprised  to  notice  that,  though  many 
people  lounged  on  the  sandy  shore, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  water,  nor 
occupying  the  excellent  diving  float. 

“Aha!”  said  I,  “for  once  we  can 
have  the  raft  to  ourselves.”  The  police- 
man in  charge  of  the  reservation  blew 
a warning  whistle  and  hurried  towards 
us.  But  we  ignored  his  advance. 

“Put  on  your  cap  quickly,  and  pre- 
tend that  you  do  not  see  him,”  said  I. 
“We  have  probably  parked  over  a line, 
and  will  have  to  move  the  car.  Don’t 
look  at  him  at  all.  Just  rush  into  the 
water.” 

And  so  we  did,  with  a great  deal  of 
splashing,  into  the  water  and  away  to 
the  float.  There  we  dove  off  time  after 
time.  Then,  feeling  very  venturesome 
we  swam  farther  out.  Finally  we  swam 
back  towards  the  shore,  and  as  we 
were  putting  on  our  beach  robes,  the 
policeman  came  up  again. 

“I  tried  to  get  your  attention,”  he 
said,  “but  you  didn’t  hear  ms.  There 
has  been  a shark  six  feet  long  swim- 
ming around  here  for  the  last  few 
days.  Most  of  the  swimmers  are  stay- 
ing pretty  close  to  the  shore.” 

Oh  boy!  What  a narrow  escape.  I 
can  feel  the  flutter  of  fins  as  that 
shark  glides  by! 


Patty  Berg,  ’38. 
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EVERYDAY  WORK 


Some  cf  us  eighth  graders  have 
found  conjugation  of  verbs  just  too 
dull!  To  vary  the  monotony,  and  make 
the  work  more  concrete  and  practical, 
we  wrote  paragraphs  which  were  defin- 
itely confined  to  a certain  person  and 
tense,  a different  one  each  day.  Here 
are  a few  samples: 


1st  person,  singular  number,  present 
tense : 

I like  to  design  clothes  for  a hobby, 
and  some  day  I hope  to  earn  my  liv- 
ing by  it.  Many  times  when  I do  my 
homework,  I absent-mindedly  decorate 
the  edge  of  my  paper  with  the  latest 
fashions.  I spend  more  time  designing 
than  I do  practicing  or  on  homework. 
Designing  is  very  interesting  and  I find 
it  a lot  of  fun,  too. 

Virginia  Rowe,  ’38. 


2nd  person,  past  tense: 

You  watched  the  graceful  yacht  com- 
ing swiftly  toward  your  little  rowboat. 
You  wondered  whether  you  were  going 
to  capsize  into  the  deep  blue  ocean; 
but  they  quickly  slid  past,  and  you 
gasped  with  wonderment  as  to  how  they 
did  it.  Slowly  you  rowed  back  to  the 
wharf,  listening  to  your  companion’s 
excited  chatter  as  to  how  he  was  go- 
ing to  tell  his  family  about  his  narrow 
escape  from  death. 

Nancy  Haskins,  ’38. 


3rd  person,  singular  number,  future 
tense : 

Jacques  will  sleep  in  the  haunted 
room  alone  tonight.  Of  course  he  will 
see  the  water  ghost  of  the  drowned 
Lady  Jane  who  used  to  dwell  in  this 
castle.  She  will  stay  near  him  until 
dawn.  He  will  also  see  the  unknown 
ghost.  It  will  frighten  him,  and  we  will 
probably  hear  groans  and  screams  in 
the  night.  Surely  he  will  never  sleep 
in  that  room  again  after  tonight. 

Margaret  Carlson,  ’38. 


AN  INTERESTING  POINT 

It  was  summer  and,  as  all  boys  are 
in  summer,  I was  barefooted.  I was 
trudging  over  to  Auntie  Greene’s  house 
“just  to  see  her,”  but  really  to  get 
some  jam  like  she  always  gave  me. 

Auntie  Greene  was  putting  up  a pic- 
ture with  a thumbtack.  When  I came 
in,  she  put  the  thumbtack  on  a chair 
and  said,  “Let  me  get  you  something 
good”. 

Just  then  Grandpappy  Greene  came 
in  and  started  to  sit  in  the  chair.  Did 
I stop  him?  I should  say  not!  I wanted 
to  see  the  old  gentleman  limber  up 
just  like  anybody  else. 

Did  I say  limber  up!  Well,  I never 
saw  an  old  gentleman  of  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years,  seven  months,  and 
three  weeks  so  spry.  And  such  lang- 
uage! First  he  went  straight  up  about 
three  feet,  then  swearing  all  the  time, 
he  grabbed  the  chair  and  smashed  it 
apart  on  the  floor,  and  then  he  located 
the  tack,  picked  it  up,  “busted”  the 
window  with  his  cane  and  threw  the 
tack  out  in  the  road. 

Auntie  Greene  came  in,  handed  me 
a sandwich  and  said,  “You  had  better 
go  home  while  I calm  Grandpappy 
down.” 

I went  outside,  chuckling  to  myself. 
I started  across  the  road,  but  didn’t 
go  far.  I stepped  on  something  that 
gave  me  the  actions  of  a match  to 
fireworks.  When  I came  down  from 
going  up  about  ten  feet,  I went  up 
again.  This  time  when  I came  down  I 
relaxed  myself  on  the  road  and  picked 
up  a thumbtack,  indeed  the  very 
thumbtack  that  Grandpappy  Greene 
threw  out  of  the  window. 

Lyle  Long,  ’39. 


Good  Old  Uncle! 

Mrs.  M — in  history  class:  “What 

man  went  to  the  South  to  help  form 
the  government?” 

S.  S : “Uncle  Sam.” 
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EDITORIALS 


1937  CLASS  SONG 
To  Junior  High 
We  say  good-bye, 

But  long  within  our  hearts 

Imprisoned  there 

This  solemn  prayer 

Will  spring  from  where  it  stands. 

We  hear  the  cry 
Of  Lawrence  High. 

It’s  time  to  bid  adieu, 

But  as  we  part 
Each  saddened  heart 
Will  sing  this  song  for  you. 
Chorus: 

Oh  Junior  High, 

Farewell  to  you! 

For  saddened  hearts 
Now  bid  adieu. 

(Tune — Brahms’  Lullaby) 

Jeannette  Hurford,  ’37. 


CONGRATULATIONS ! 

We,  the  pupils  of  the  Henry  W.  Hall 
School,  unite  in  presenting  our  hearty 
congratulations  to  our  new  Principal, 
Mr.  Everett  L.  Handy,  and  pledge  him 
our  unanimous  support. 

Always  masterfully  handled  by  our 
former  mentor,  Mr.  Russell  B.  Marshall, 
we  are  sure  that  the  school  will  con- 
tinue as  smoothly  under  the  new  guid- 
ance. Mr.  Handy  has  taught  in  the 
Henry  W.  Hall  School  for  seven  years 
and  has  always  capably  handled  his 
position.  Although  sorry  to  see  the  ever 
popular  Mr.  Marshall  breaking  his  last 
tie  with  the  H.  W.  H.  S.,  we  are  happy 
to  have  the  job  in  such  good  hands. 


“AVE  ET  VALE!”* 

Now  that  the  “old  guard’’  is  leaving 
to  take  up  its  new  position  in  another 
school  and  the  erstwhile  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Graders  are  slipping  up  a notch 
to  make  room  for  the  influx  of  promis- 
ing primarians,  we  feel  that  we  ought 
to  take  up  our  pen  and  say  a word  or 
two  of  dedication. 

For  the  exciting  Ninth  Grade  class 
there  has  been  a multitude  of  good 
wishes  and  “bon  voyages’’.  If  they  only 
make  their  work  and  citizenship  as 
steady  and  as  thorough  as  they  did 
under  the  roof  of  H.  W.  H.  S.,  we  need 
have  no  fear  for  their  future.  No  class 
is  perfect  and  we  don’t  pretend  to  say 
“’37”  is.  Their  faults  and  failures  rise 
to  the  top  and  are  evident,  but  if  hon- 
est plugging  has  anything  to  do  with 
it,  the  present  Ninth  Grade  Class  ought 
not  to  be  left  too  far  in  the  rear. 

Eighth  Graders  and  Seventh  Graders, 
still  filled  with  initial  enthusiasm,  give 
mentors  no  cause  for  worry  as  far  as 
filling  their  new  positions  goss.  In- 
coming grammar  schoolers  are  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to.  An  eager, 
enthusiastic  group,  inexperienced  but 
undaunted,  almost  unexceptionally  files 
in  to  fill  the  vacated  seats  in  the  lower 
form  rooms.  To  these  two  latter  groups, 
the  Ninth  Grade  dedicates  its  old  home 
rooms  and  all  other  personal  belong- 
ings which  must  be  left  behind  in  their 
abdication.  Future  Ninth  Graders, 
guard  and  care  for  these  cherished 
possessions  with  jealousy,  and,  above 
all,  preserve  the  tradition  that  goes 
with  them. 

John  T.  Hough,  ’37. 

Co-Editor-in-chief 
*(“Ave  et  Vale” — “Hail  and  Farewell”) 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE  NINTH 
GRADE 

In  this  issue  of  the  Broadcaster 
there  will,  no  doubt,  appear  the  will 
of  the  class  of  1937.  in  which  numerous 
bequests  are  left  to  the  undergraduates 
by  the  Ninth  Graders. 

Not  included  in  the  class  will,  how- 
ever, are  the  really  worthwhile  things 
that  they  are  leaving  behind  them. 
Their  splendid  school  spirit  has  been 
an  incentive  to  us  all.  Their  cooper- 
ation in  all  school  activities,  such  as 
the  Student  Council,  and  the  Social 
Committee,  has  proven  an  excellent  in- 
fluence. They,  as  a class,  have  set  a 
splendid  example  which  I am  sure  we 
will  all  try  to  follow. 

We  wish  for  the  Class  of  1937 — Con- 
tinued success  in  their  work  in  Law- 
rence High  School. 

Muriel  Gediman,  ’38. 

Assistant  Editor. 


ATTENTION  PLEASE 

The  Broadcaster  Staff  wishes  to  take 
this  opporunity  to  extend  its  sincere 
thanks  to  those  who  have  so  kindly 
supported  it  during  this  year. 

A 

N 

D 

To  the  pupils  and  teachers  the 
Broadcaster  extends  its  sincerest  wishes 
for  a happy  vacation. 


NINTH  GRADE  HONOR  PUPILS 

The  Class  of  1937  of  the  Henry  W. 
Hall  School  has  twelve  members  who 
have  maintained  90%  or  over  for  their 
three  years  here: 

Richard  Barry 
Bille  Carlson 
Clayton  Collins 
Betty  Davis 
Constance  DeMello 
Dorothy  Francis 
Milford  Hatch 
Jeannette  Hurford 
Roberta  Jones 
Mary  Lawrence 
John  Mixer 

Gillian  Williams  (two  years) 


LOOKING  FORWARD 

As  our  school  year  comes  to  a close, 
we  look  forward  to  a well  earned  sum- 
mer vacation  and  a new  year  of  school 
activities.  Perhaps  we  will  gain  a clear- 
er picture  of  what  is  ahead  if  we  have 
a better  understanding  of  the  past.  So 
let  us  “turn  back  the  pages”  of  this 
school  year  in  order  that  we  may  an- 
ticipate somewhat  our  activities  during 
the  “new”  year.  Among  ether  things, 
our  year  of  school  work  should  have 
given  us  increased  knowledge,  improved 
health,  a better  understanding  of  how 
to  use  our  leisure  time,  a strengthen- 
ing of  our  ideals,  and,  not  least  in  im- 
portance, a sense  of  happiness  which 
comes  from  learning  to  work  and  play 
cooperatively  with  our  fellow  pupils. 

Horace  Mann,  in  his  “Letter  to  the 
School  Children  of  New  York”  wrote: 
“You  were  made  to  learn.  Be  sure  you 
learn  something  every  day.  If  you  were 
to  step  eating,  would  not  your  bodies 
pine  and  famish?  If  you  stop  learning, 
your  minds  will  pine  and  famish  too. 
You  all  desire  that  your  bodies  should 
thrive  and  grow.  But  if  you  do  not 
feed  your  minds  as  well  as  your  bodies, 
they  will  stop  growing;  and  one  of  the 
poorest,  meanest,  most  despicable 
things  I have  ever  seen  is  a little  mind 
in  a great  body.” 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  problem 
of  acquiring  new  knowledge  and  skills 
is  ever  with  us.  Were  it  not  so,  our 
school  life  would  be  drab  and  dull  in- 
deed. This  past  year  we  have  added  to 
cur  store  of  knowledge  and  have  gained 
a better  understanding  of  its  use.  Next 
year  new  fields  of  knowledge  will  be 
opened  to  us.  and.  like  explorers,  we 
will  discover  new  truths. 

To  acquire  good  habits  of  health  and 
to  have  gained  a knowledge  of  health 
rules  is  extremely  important  for  young 
people  of  junior  high  school  age.  Any 
athlete  worthy  of  the  name  adheres 
rigidly  to  these  rules,  and  develops  as 
many  desirable  health  habits  as  he 
can.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  have  sound 
bodies  and  a sufficient  amount  of  en- 
ergy, we  must  take  good  care  of  our 
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teeth,  eat  proper  foods,  and  get  plenty 
of  sunshine  and  sleep.  Like  acquiring 
knowledge  in  subject  fields,  the  need 
for  gaining  knowledge  which  will  re- 
sult in  improved  health  is  ever  present 
and  will  surely  be  one  of  the  phases  of 
our  education  to  be  emphasized  during 
the  coming  year. 

As  we  think  back  over  our  year  of 
varied  activities,  we  recall  many  ways 
in  which  we  have  occupied  our  leisure 
time.  Most  pupils  have  been  active  in 
one  of  the  many  clubs  open  to  them, 
and  so  have  developed  interests  which 
will  occupy  their  free  hours  in  a pleas- 
ant and  valuable  manner.  We  must 
continue  to  discover  new  interests  and 
so  train  ourselves  to  more  wisely  use 
the  leisure  time  given  us. 

Shall  we  look  forward  to  the  op- 
portunity of  developing  and  strength- 
ening cur  ideals  during  the  coming 
year?  Yes,  by  all  means!  But  let  us 
have  the  courage  to  live  our  ideals,  for 
ideals  are  cheap  and  worthless  unless 
we  have  the  courage  to  realize  them 
in  our  daily  association  with  one  an- 
other. 

Finally,  if  our  school  work  next  year 
is  to  be  pleasant  and  enjoyable,  we 
must  continue  to  work  and  play  har- 
moniously with  our  fellow  pupils.  In 
the  class  room,  on  the  athletic  field, 
in  club  activities,  on  the  way  to  and 
from  school;  in  short,  in  all  our  re- 
lations with  others  we  must  participate 
cooperatively  for  the  good  of  all. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  year  now 
ending,  we  are  happy  that  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  and  play 
together  in  our  various  school  activities. 
Our  associations  have  been  pleasant 
and  enjoyable,  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  challenge  of  a new  year 
with  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  courage. 

Everett  L.  Handy 
Principal. 


FALMOUTH,  ENGLAND 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  first  white 
man  to  land  in  Falmouth,  sailed  from 
Falmouth,  England. 


VACATION 

After  nine  long  months  of  school, 
it  is  almost  time  for  a well-earned  va- 
cation. We’ve  had  our  work  and  play 
and  soon  we ’ll  have  three  months  for 
hobbies  and  pastimes.  Whether  it  is 
swimming,  camping,  riding,  fishing, 
sailing,  boating,  or  tennis  that  occupies 
our  leisure,  good  sportsmanship  must 
reign  throughout. 

If  you  show  fair-mindedness,  courtesy 
to  opponents,  and  a square  deal,  you 
are  bound  to  get  somewhere.  After  all, 
a winner  doesn’t  necessarily  have  to  re- 
ceive the  highest  rank  in  a game,  but 
if  he  shows  good  sportsmanship  at  all 
times  he  has  really  won  the  game. 

The  summer  vacation  is  a time  for 
working  on  hobbies  and  also,  for  some, 
earning  money  by  particular  diversions 
that  interest  them. 

What  about  you?  Are  you  going  to 
waste  a whole  summer  vacation,  or  are 
you  going  to  use  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage possible? 

Betty  Davis,  ’37. 

Co-Editor-in-Chief 


SOPHS  GET  HONOR  PINS 

The  following  Sophomores  will  re- 
ceive honor  pins  for  their  work  this 
year: 

Joan  Carlson  Joseph  Spooner 
Anne  McKenzie  George  Stephenson 
Joseph  Miskell  Anthony  Vidal 


An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a pound  of  cure 
Read  the  Prattle  before 
buying. 


Prattville 


Published  usually  on 
Friday 
by 

Col.  Abraham  Tisdale 
Sheriff  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace 


Office:  Varies  with  pay- 
ment of  rent. 

Terms:  .005  cents  per  week 
Payable  in  Cash 


Train  Schedule 

Same  as  last  week 


We  take  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing to  our  columns 
two  new  features  by  two 
famous  personages,  O.  O. 
Flattyre  and  Prof.  B.  Nut- 
tier. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

Mr.  Horace  Shingle  is 
courting  Miss  Prissy  Gut- 
tar,  who  has  no  small  for- 
tune. She  has  fleen  en- 
gaged 39  times  in  the  past 
forty  years.  The  spring 
she  missed  was  when  she 
was  having  her  false  teeth 
fitted.  Each  fiance  soon 
learns  that  money  isn’t 
everything. 


Bessie  Cogg,  the  piano 
and  singing  teacher,  held 
the  annual  pupil  recital 
last  week.  Everything  went 
on  with  the  usual  preci- 
sion except  when  Jimmy 
Thompson  threw  a spit- 
ball  into  the  open  mouth 
of  one  of  the  singers.  “If 
she  and  Andy  Divine  sang 
a duet  people  would  think 
his  voice  sweet  and  sil- 
very,” said  Jimmy,  who 
then  went  home  to  “keep 
the  pigs  from  breaking  out 
if  they  heard  her”. 


For 

Headaches,  Colds, 
Weak  Heart,  or 
Hardening  of  the  Arteries 
Drink 

Dr.  Goby’s  Emulsion 
— Guaranteed  — 


Campers’  Question  Column 
by  Prof.  B.  Nuttier 


Dear  Prof.:  How  would 
one  make  a fire  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a swamp  after  a 
drenching  rain  if  one  had 
no  matches? 

— Wondering  One 
One  wouldn’t. 

Dear  Prof.  Nuttier:  Every 
time  I go  camping,  the 
mosquitoes  attack  me 
fiercely.  I have  tried  all 
methods  to  kill  them  but 
they  all  fail.  Do  you  know 
of  anything,  perhaps  that 
you  use? 

— Fazed  Fitzie 

Being  anemic  myself,  I 
wouldn’t  know,  but  my 
friends  do  the  following: 
Pitch  camp  where  you 
want  it,  but  sleep  at  home 
for  several  days;  after  en- 
tering the  tent  three  or 
four  nights  and  finding 
nothing,  the  mosquitoes 
will  get  discouraged  and 
think  it  empty.  But  one 
night  you  sneak  in  so  they 
won’t  know  it,  and — that’s 
that. 


— Lost — 

Miss  Emma  Tusherton, 
our  town  poet,  lost  three 
gold  teeth  en  route  to  Dun- 
dubington  by  bus.  They 
will  probably  be  found  on 
the  rocky  part  of  the  turn- 
pike. 


June  Annals 

Welcome  Summer! 

Lovers  spoon  in  the  parks 
Beautiful  rare  weather 
Mac’s  cuspidore  shop  for 
rare  bargains 
The  moon  shine’s  high. 


(Contributed) 

To  A Dandy  lion 

0 dandylion!  you  are  so 
sweet, 

Where  from  out  your 
lawn  you  peek; 

Never  complaining  or  dis- 
couraged ; 

I’d  just  like  you  in  my 
porridge ! 

1 can  see  you  on  the  hill, 

Where  you  look  so  beau- 
tiful; 

Bright  a yellow  as  the  sun; 

Never  carrying  a gun. 

If  everything  had  tints  like 
you, 

Then  the  sky  would  not  be 
blue  ; 

But  they  are  of  different 
color, 

And  so  is  my  green  um- 
brella. 

When  you  die  and  go  to 
seed, 

It  floats  out  in  the  air, 
indeed; 

You  can  grow  most  any- 
where, 

When  you  come  down  from 
the  air, 

Even  up  through  roads  of 
tar, 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la. 

Emma  Tusherton. 


Try  Classified  Advertising 
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On  Your  Way  to 
“Greener  Pastures” 
Stop  at 

Wilbury’s  Funeral  Home 
— Service  With  A Smile  — 
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May  faJ&  In  the  psLBtj 
Out  H enry  Hol-l  «Tu«j©.if»  High 
Will  l«a4  out  ‘thoughts  to  the  last 


Prattle 


WEATHER 

Probably  change  or  stay 
the  same 


(Contributed) 

Gone 

Gone  with  the  wind  are 
the  leaves  of  October. 

Gone  (home)  without  vim 
is  the  man  that’s  not 
sober. 

Gone 

Gone  are  the  mustaches 
that  were  so  baroque. 

Gone  is  the  humor  of  a 
twice-heard  joke. 

Gone 

Gone  are  the  worries  of  in- 
come tax  day; 

Gone  with  the  clink  is  the 
man  who  didn’t  pay. 

Gone 

Gone  are  the  “Nineties” 
that  were  so  much  fun; 

Gone  are  the  days  when  a 
joke  was  a pun. 

Gone 

Gone  to  the  country  is  the 
neighborhood  pest; 

Gone  to  the  cleaners  is  my 
Thanksgiving  vest. 

Gone 

Gone  is  the  day  of  the 
vegetable  vendor; 

Gone  is  the  stretch  in  old 
Grandpa’s  suspenders. 

Gone 

Gone  are  the  times  when 
a woman  wore  a pug; 

Gone  are  the  contents  of 
the  li’l  brown  jug. 

Gone 

Gone  is  the  day  when  all 
roads  led  to  Rome; 

Gone  is  the  idea  I had  for 

this  poem. 


Gone 

I.  Drinque. 
May  1937  A.  D. 


Scratch  Pads  for  Sale 
. — Adv. 


Local  Boy  Makes  Good 

Our  postmaster,  Herbert 
Piphell  Perkin,  recently  re- 
ceived the  compliments  of 
the  President  for  being  sec- 
ond oldest  postmaster  in 
active  service. 


The  Temperance  Society, 
under  the  able  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Minerva  Beeks  held 
an  impressive  parade  Sat- 
urday to  the  World  Saloon, 
where  Mrs.  B.  severely  lec- 
tured the  unfortunates 
within.  Such  places  as  the 
“World”  should  be  perman- 
ently banned — and  better 
ones  constructed. 


(Contributed) 

OUR  FLAG 

Free  waves  our  banner 
brave, 

In  the  schoolroom,  o’er  the 
grave; 

Everywhere  you  go  ’tis 
seen, 

From  first  light  of  dawn 
’til  e’en; 

Gloriously  flowing  in  the 
blowing  breeze, 

Never  falling  to  the  ground 
nor  catching  in  the 
trees; — 

Our  Flag. 

Miss  Emma  Tusherton. 

May  30,  1937. 


NEW  YORK  MINUTE  BY 
MINUTE 

by  O.  O.  Flattyre 

Diary:  Arose  as  the  sun 
was  just  peeking  over  the 
Empire  State  Building  and 
baked  some  eggs  and  cof- 
fee for  breakfast.  Then 
read  the  comic  strips  to 
see  what  next  Sunday’s 
radio  programs  will  be,  and 
the  entertainments  to  see 
what  my  program  would 
be.  Decided  to  stay  in  for 
a nice  quiet  day  at  home; 
and  Cousin  Willy,  Bessie, 
her  brother-in-law,  and 
the  five  kids  dropped  in 
for  an  overnight  visit  of 
two  weeks.  And  so  to  the 
hotel. 

Thoughts  while  strolling: 
A robin’s  egg  is  sky  blue, 
and  the  sky  is  robin’s  egg 
blue.  If  I were  President, 
every  one  would  get  $5,000 
a day  and  have  four 
months’  vacation,  if  I were 
President.  Dead  people 
have  things  pretty  easy, 
all  right,  all  right — Oh  Cof- 
fin! where  is  thy  cough? 

Thigumbob : Spooning 

has  two  tones,  the  rush- 
ing gurgle  of  soup,  and  the 
soft  whisper  of  sweet  noth- 
ings. 


The  Sunday  School  will 
have  its  annual  picnic  on 
Donet’s  Island  June  19th. 
Liquor  will  be  prohibited 
(?)  this  year. 


Miss  Nellie  Van  Cudin- 
stip,  daughter  of  the  emi- 
nent banker,  won  the  Hog- 
calling contest,  with  the 
usual  clambake,  annual 
state  essay  contest,  will  be 
held  next  week  on  Friday. 


WATCH  FOR  OUR  NEW 
TRY-WEAKLY  EDITION 
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ANSWERS  TO  TEST  ON  PAGE  18 

1.  A pile  of  sticks.  Each  Indian,  when 
passing  by  added  a stick  and  said  a 
prayer. 

2.  From  Falmouth,  England. 

3.  The  old  Bowerman  house  off  the 
West  Falmouth  road.  It  was  built  in 
1685. 

4.  Bartholomew  Gosnold. 

5.  When  he  could  pull  a brick  up  to 
a two  story  window  in  the  proper 
manner. 

6.  The  panes  were  diamond  shaped 
and  set  in  lead  sashes. 

7.  It  was  what  is  now  Falmouth 
Harbor.  An  cutlet  was  dug  to  the 
Sound. 

8.  What  is  now  Falmouth  Heights. 

9.  It  was  used  to  cover  the  fire  at 
night.  It  was  a brass  quarter  of  a 
sphere  with  a handle  on  it. 

10.  It  was  cast  by  Paul  Revere. 

11.  Platforms  atop  of  houses  where 
wives  and  sweethearts  watched  the 
sailors’  departures  and  returns. 

12.  Elijah  Swift. 

13.  Moses  Hatch,  so-called  because  he 
was  born  in  the  reedvS  at  Salt  Pond. 

14.  Sleigh  racing. 

15.  At  the  foot  of  Shore  Street. 

16.  “Where  the  black  wampum  is 
found”. 

17.  A law  was  passed  in  1854  for- 
bidding sheep  to  be  allowed  to  roam  at 
will.  They  could  net  thrive  otherwise. 

18.  The  Wampanoags,  which  meant, 
“people  frem  the  east”. 

19.  Whale. 

20.  In  front  of  the  present  Historical 
Society  building. 


The  gum-chewing  girl, 

And  the  cud-chewing  cow 
Are  somewhat  alike, 

Yet  different  somehow. 
What  difference  is  it? 

Oh,  I see  it  now. 

It’s  the  intelligent  look 
On  the  face  of  the  cow. 

— Exchange. 


EXCHANGES 

The  “March”;  March  Junior  High 
School,  Easton,  Pennsylvania : — The 
“March”, — its  usual  snappy,  original 
self,  this  time  sailed  under  the  “Jolly 
Roger”.  We  liked  your  “Jargon”  column 
and  your  “Treasure  Maps”.  The  “Jar- 
gon” is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
abbreviated  gossip  column,  amusingly 
written,  rapid  fire,  small  talk.  “Trea- 
sure Maps”  is  a new  idea  and  a good 
one.  A running  commentary — calendar 
— ! very  interesting  and,  in  parts, 
amusing. 

The  “Central  Light”;  Central  Junior 
High  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.. — 
We’ve  fallen  hard  for  your  depart- 
mental headings.  Original  an  i arous- 
ing interest — color!  If  we  might  be  so 
personal — that  was  a swell  story  about 
the  “Redhead”. 

The  “Curtin  Junior  Citizen”;  Curtin 
Junior  High  School,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
— Anyone  could  take  a lesson  from 
ycur  editorial  column.  Snappy  well 
written,  and  to  the  point!  We  enjoyed 
ycur  poems  and  were  astounded  at  the 
number,  not  to  mention  quality,  of  your 
aspiring  bards. 

The  “Junior  Narrator”;  Norwood 
Junior  High  School,  Norwood,  Mass. — 
We’re  much  taken  by  your  joke  “Cuts” 
and  “Flash”  column.  For  sufficient  in- 
ducement do  you  think  we  could  hire 
M.  C.  to  work  on  our  side  of  the  street? 

The  “Junior  Hi-Lights”;  Durham 
Junior  High  School,  Durham,  N.  C. — 
Professor  Screwloose,  unceremoniously 
and  unwittingly  detached  several  waist- 
coat buttons  when  the  Junior  Hi-Lights 
was  first  perused.  Why,  oh  why,  do 
other  people  always  have  to  think  of 
those  things  first? 

The  “Morton  Outlook”;  James  Madi- 
son Morton  Junior  High  School,  Fall 
River,  Mass. — Your  “8-1  Comics”  and 
Ruth  Coombs’  “Songs”  are  mirth-pro- 
voking and  original.  Speaking  of  the 
“Songs”,  they  could  apply  without  ex- 
ception to  cur  own  school  and  ring 
only  too  true. 
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ASSEMBLIES 
BEE  THREE 

The  third  preliminary  Spelling  Bee 
took  place  February  11.  Students  from 
the  Seventh  Grade  competed  with 
Ecom  Four  winning  the  banner.  The 
winner  was  April  Oursler,  who  is  the 
youngest  student  in  her  class,  while 
Malcolm  Barnes,  the  runner-up  looked 
sadly  (?)  on. 


SING,  SING,  SING 
Again  we  sang,  mu:h  to  the  delight 
of  many.  Richard  DeMello  rendered  a 
few  selections  and  later  we  joined  him 
in  the  then  popular  “Pennies  from 
Heaven.”  Mcvies  of  Death  Valley  were 
also  shown.  The  valley,  once  a death 
trap  fcr  many  now  has  become  a Mecca 
for  tourists  and  we  were  reminded  of 
those  pioneers  during  the  film. 


SNOW  SCENES  AND  SONGS 
Many  looked  longingly  at  the  “silver 
screen”  March  5 when  movies  of  Que- 
bec were  shewn.  The  interesting  views 
of  tbe  ancient  city  were  preceded  by 
seme  “community  singing”  ably  led  by 
Mr.  Brcadbent. 


SCHOOL 

NOTES 

HONOR  ROLL 
February: 

Ninth  Grade:  Richard  Barry,  Anne 
Burgess,  Bille  Carlson,  Cecelia  Dutra, 
Dorothy  Francis,  Jeannette  Hurford, 
John  Mixer,  and  Helen  Sylvia. 

Eighth  Grade:  Gertrude  Atkinson, 

Carol  Barrows,  Muriel  Gediman,  James 
Harding,  Shirley  Landers,  and  Anita 
Manley. 

Seventh  Grade:  Eleanor  McLaugh- 
lin, April  Oursler,  Evangeline  Tollio, 
and  Jean  Wagner. 

March: 

Ninth  Grade:  Richard  Barry,  Anne 
Burgess,  Bille  Carlson,  Clayton  Collins, 
Elizabeth  Davis,  Warren  Davis,  Con- 
stance DeMello,  Cecelia  Dutra,  Doro- 
thy Francis,  Milford  Hatch,  Jeannette 
Hurford,  Mary  Lawrence,  John  Mixer, 
Helen  Sylvia,  and  Gillian  Williams. 

Eighth  Grade:  Gertrude  Atkinson, 
Muriel  Gediman,  and  Virginia  Rowe. 

Seventh  Grade:  April  Oursler,  Nata- 
lie Robertson,  and  Jean  Wagner. 

April: 

Ninth  Grade:  Richard  Barry,  Anne 
Eurgess,  Bille  Carlson,  Elizabeth  Davis, 
Cecelia  Dutra,  Dorothy  Francis,  Mil- 
ford Hatch,  Jeannette  Hurford,  Rob- 
erta Jones,  Helen  Sylvia,  and  Gillian 
Williams. 

Eighth  Grade:  Gertrude  Atkinson, 
Carol  Barrows,  Muriel  Gediman,  James 
Harding,  Richard  Hewins,  Mary  Ignos, 
Anita  Manley,  George  Mixer,  Evelyn 
Orr,  Allen  Peterson  and  Virginia  Rowe. 

Seventh  Grade:  Louise  Brown, 

Jeanne  Davis,  Natalie  Robertson, 
Evangeline  Tollio,  and  Jean  Wagner. 
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PATRIOTISM  THEME  OF 
ASSEMBLY 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April  in  ’37  we 
remembered  the  heroes  of  “seventy- 
six”.  For  our  Patriot’s  Day  celebration 
Mr.  Broadbent  planned  a pre-gram  with 
Richard  Hewins  as  master  of  ceremon- 
ies. Milford  Hatch,  Shirley  Barrows, 
and  Betty  Davis  gave  short  talks  on 
patriotism  and  Muriel  Gediman  gave  a 
brief,  humorous  account  of  the  history 
of  our  country  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  The  historic  “Paul  Revere’s 
Ride”  was  read  by  Carol  Barrows  and 
Allan  Williams  read  Emerson’s  “Con- 
cord Hymn”. 


“MELEE-DRAMER” 

A few  weeks  ago  a group  of  ingenious 
young  men  presented  a melodrama  of 
their  own  making.  The  performance  re- 
quired no  great  acting  skill  for  all  was 
behind  the  curtain  and  the  sound  ef- 
fects greatly  amused  the  audience.  The 
story  of  the  “Prince  and  the  Pauper” 
was  narrated  and  colored  slides  were 
also  shown  by  the  Cinema  club. 


BROADCASTING  THE 
BROADCASTER 

On  April  23  the  Broadcaster  opened 
its  third  subscription  campaign.  There 
were  short  talks  by  Betty  Davis,  Robert 
Simmons,  Muriel  Gediman,  and  John 
Lawrence.  Mr.  Marshall  spoke  and  Mr. 
Moses  of  the  Enterprise  told  us  some 
interesting  incidents  in  his  journalism 
career. 


LETTERS  AND  NUMERALS 
AWARDED 

The  students  in  Room  Seven  received 
the  Chandler  McLane  Trophy  for  the 
second  time  on  March  26.  On  this  day 
many  awards  were  given  and  a good 
number  of  the  students  received  let- 
ters and  numerals.  Betty  Davis  and 
Clayton  Collins  are  the  only  proud 
possessors  of  the  coveted  “F”. 


CONSERVATORY  HONOR 
STUDENTS  DELIGHT  L.  H.  S. 

AND  H.  W.  H.  S.  STUDENTS 

An  unusual  assembly  was  presented 
May  26  when  a group  of  students  from 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic gave  a concert.  The  program  was 
presented  through  Mr.  Howard  our 
music  supervisor  and  Warren  S.  Free- 
man director  of  the  music  department 
at  Hyannis  Teachers’  college.  The  stu- 
dent musicians  were  Miss  Mildred 
Messer,  soprano,  Miss  Harriette  Norris, 
pianist,  Leigh  Elder,  ’cellist,  and  Harry 
Van  Hamm,  violinist.  These  students 
who  have  won  honors  in  their  work 
presented  a fine  performance  which 
won  a great  deal  of  applause.  The  audi- 
ence demanded  encores  and  the  solo- 
ists most  certainly  deserved  the  praise 
they  received. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

As  our  tribute  to  the  soldiers  who 
gave  their  lives  for  our  country  we 
had  short  Memorial  Day  exercises.  Lt.- 
Col.  Roland  H.  Choate  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts National  Guard  spoke  to  us 
about  the  meaning  of  Memorial  Day. 
The  school  orchestra  rendered  a few 
selections  and  the  whole  school  joined 
in  two  patriotic  songs. 

Melvina  Crosby,  ’37. 


THIRD  BROADCASTER  CAMPAIGN 

The  aforesaid  campaign  was  surpris- 
ingly successful  with  a grand  total  of 
$41.10!  The  north  end  of  the  Hall  hall, 
representative  of  the  Boston  Bees,  were 
stung  by  the  other,  the  Red  Sox,  the 
latter  totalling  $22.40  of  the  money 
(the  Bees,  $18.50).  The  members  of 
Rooms  I,  II,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  were 
one  hundred  per  cent  subscribers.  Room 
Two  again  won  the  banner;  and  War- 
ren White  of  said  room,  with  thirty- 
five  subscriptions,  received  the  usual 
award  thereof.  The  school’s  support 
was  for  the  most  part  admirable.  Merci 
bsaucoup! 

Robert  Simmons,  ’37. 

Business  Manager. 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  HENRY  W.  HALL  SCHOOL 


FINAL  SPELLING  BEE  PROVES 
EXCITING 

The  final  spelling  bee  of  the  year 
has  always  proved  exciting,  and  this 
year’s  was  no  exception.  It  was  held 
on  Friday,  April  30,  and  the  words 
were  given  by  Mrs.  G.  A.  Hough,  Jr. 
Many  hard  words  were  correctly 
spelled,  and  all  went  well  until  Andrew 
Barboza  spelled  “quizzes”  with  one 
“z”.  He  was  disqualified,  but  mean- 
while Miss  Arenovski  and  Mrs.  Abbott 
consulted  rules  and  Andrew  was  re- 
instated with  the  consent  of  the  judges. 
After  this  he  proved  what  a good  spell- 
er he  was  by  winning  the  bee  and  the 
banner  for  Room  Seven.  Gertrude  At- 
kinson froom  Room  One  was  the  run- 
ner-up. She  misspelled  “journeys”.  Mr. 
Frederick  C.  Allen,  one  of  the  judges, 
presented  Andrew  with  the  banner.  The 
other  judges  were  Mrs.  Hugh  Duglay 
and  Mr.  Paul  Dillingham. 

Shirley  Barrows,  ’37. 


NINTH  GRADE  HOLDS  CLASS 
MEETING 

The  ninth  grade  held  its  third  class 
meeting  5th  period,  May  7,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Handy.  Suggestions 
for  class  day  were  made  and  a picnic 


was  planned  for  some  fair  day  near 
the  end  of  school.  Plans  for  raising 
money  for  a class  gift  were  suggested 
and  a good  sale  was  discussed.  A new 
committee  was  appointed  to  select  a 
gift.  Mr.  Handy  adjourned  the  meet- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Shirley  Barrows,  ’37. 


NINTH  GRADE  CLASS  PARTY 

And  still  they  come!  A second  suc- 
cessful Ninth  Grade  Class  Party  in 
charge  of  Room  8 was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 27th  in  the  school  gym.  Preced- 
ing the  actual  party  was  a basketball 
game  between  Rooms  7 and  8,  won  by 
Room  7.  Then  followed  games  such  as 
Winkum,  Cities  and  Excuse  Me.  The 
entertainment  was  held  in  the  audi- 
torium, in  the  form  of  two  songs  by 
Dorothy  Francis  and  Shirley  Barrows, 
a tap  dance  by  Jill  Williams,  and  a 
piano  duet  by  Jeannette  Hurford  and 
Roberta  Jones.  Refreshments  of  sand- 
wiches, cake,  cookies,  ginger  ale,  and 
ice  cream  were  enjoyed  by  all  in  the 
old  lunchroom.  The  party  reluctantly 
broke  up  at  ten.  The  chaperons  were 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Marshall,  Miss 
Arenovski  and  Mrs.  Abbott. 

Roberta  Jones,  ’37. 
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NINTH  GRADE  FOOD  SALE 

The  first  food  sale  of  the  year  was 
rather  a disappointment,  as  it  was 
sponsored  on  such  short  notice.  It  was 
held  May  28  in  the  Western  Union  of- 
fice. The  $7.50,  which  was  taken  in, 
will  go  toward  the  class  gift. 

Shirley  Barrows,  ’37. 


NINTH  GRADE  NEWS  FLASHES 

Room  Eight  “Shipmates”  won  the 
Citizen  Banner  for  placing  second  in 
the  contest  for  the  Chandler  McLane 
cup.  For  the  month  of  March  the  At- 
tendance Banner  adorned  the  door  of 
Room  Eight. 

Pencil  Sales  and  Candy  Sales  seem 
to  have  been  a very  successful  way  for 
the  Ninth  and  Eighth  Graders  to  make 
money  for  their  various  parties. 

The  Spelling  Banner  finally  remains 
on  the  door  of  Room  Seven  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  since  Andrew  Bar- 
boza,  a Ninth  Grader,  again  proved  his 
ability  to  spell  down  his  opponents. 

Again  the  Ninth  Graders  came 
through  to  show  their  100%  support 
of  the  Broadcaster.  Room  Two  won  the 
Broadcaster  Banner  for  the  last  two 
campaigns. 


NINTH  GRADERS  ATTEMPT 
FIRST  DANCE 

After  several  postponements  and 
various  other  difficulty,  the  Ninth 
Grade  Dance  was  finally  held  on  Fri- 
day, May  14.  The  gymnasium  was  dec- 
orated with  blue  and  gold  streamers 
and  the  tables  were  placed  attractively 
around  the  center  of  the  floor.  The 
first  few  dances,  introduced  by  the 
Paul  Jones,  showed  that  very  few  boys 
could  dance,  so  the  good  old-fasihoned 
Virginia  Reel  was  held  to  liven  things 
up  a bit.  After  this  general  get-to- 
gether, the  dancing  floor  became  more 
crowded  with  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Lillian  Dennis  Howard,  well- 
known  dancing  teacher. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of  a solo 
by  Dorothy  Francis,  accompanied  by 
Roberta  Jones;  several  banjo  solos  by 
David  Whittemore;  two  piano  selec- 
tions by  Mr.  Broadbent;  a tap-dance 
by  Jill  Williams;  and  a novelty  piano 
“short”  by  Mr.  Howard. 

Refreshments  of  punch,  ice  cream, 
and  cake  were  served  by  several  Eighth 
Grade  girls.  The  committee  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Handy  worked  hard 
to  make  the  party  the  great  success 
that  it  was. 

Roberta  Jones,  ’37. 


STUDENT  COUNCIL 
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HENRY  W.  HALL  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 


EIGHTH  GRADE  PARTY  MOST 
SUCCESSFUL 

The  much  anticipated  Eighth  Grade 
party  was  held  Friday  night,  April  16. 
About  sixty  Eighth  Graders  assembled 
in  the  gymnasium  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  having  a good  time — and  they 
certainly  weren’t  disappointed.  Numer- 
ous games  including  the  ever  popular 
“Winkum”  and  “Forfeits”  were  enjoyed 
besides  some  excellent  entertainment 
from  Marie  McAdams  and  Mary  Tur- 
ner, tap-dancers.  Later  refreshments 
were  served  in  the  basement.  The  party 
was  well  planned  by  a committee  con- 
sisting of  about  two  representatives 
from  each  room.  They  held  a candy 
sale  to  earn  money  for  the  party  and 
also  used  a small  amount  from  each 
room’s  treasury. 

Shirley  Landers,  ’38. 


SEVENTH  GRADE  NEWS  FLASHES 

Room  Four  captured  the  Spelling 
Banner  when  April  Oursler  finally  out- 
spelled  Malcolm  Barnes  in  the  Seventh 
Grade  Bee. 

For  the  month  of  April  Room  Four 
received  the  Attendance  Banner. 


FIRST  SEVENTH  GRADE  PARTY 

More  than  seventy  Seventh  Graders 
attended  a party  held  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, May  28  at  7 o’clock  in  the  gym. 
Games  and  dancing  were  enjoyed,  af- 
ter which  refreshments  were  served. 
Richard  DeMello,  Richard  Carvalho, 
Mary  Turner  and  Norma  Peterson 
sang  and  danced  for  the  group.  Miss 
Lathrop,  Mrs.  Abbott,  Mr.  Frank  and 
Mr.  Semino  were  the  chaperons.  9 
o’clock  found  the  Seventh  Graders 
rather  reluctant  to  leave. 

John  Lawrence,  ’39. 


THRIFTY  FIVERS  GET  100% 

“The  Thrifty  Fivers”  of  Room  Five 
have  captured  the  banking  banner 
sixteen  times  during  the  last  four 
months,  a feat  which  no  other  room 
has  ever  accomplished.  Twice  they 
have  achieved  100%.  Best  wishes,  and 
good  luck  to  all  their  opponents. 


Let’s  Be  Tramps! 

Mr.  Fr — nk  in  geography  class: 
“What  are  ‘Tramp  Steamers’?” 

Seventh  Grader:  “They  are  boats 

used  to  go  around  and  pick  up  tramps.” 
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SCIENCE  CLUB  NOTES 

The  Science  Club,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  has  had  many 
interesting  meetings.  We  have  had 
demonstrations  by  members  of  the  club, 
and  guest  speakers  from  outside.  Many 
different  phases  of  science  have  been 
discussed  and  demonstrated,  including 
electricity,  aeronautics,  photography, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

Some  of  our  guest  speakers  have 
been  Mr.  Kenneth  C.  Ballard,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Boone,  and  Lt.  Colonel  R.  H. 
Choate.  Mr.  Ballard,  professor  of  sci- 
ence in  Lawrence  High  School,  told  us 
about  George  Westinghouse,  a great 
electrical  engineer,  and  about  methods 
of  sending  electricity  long  distances. 
Mr.  Boone  spoke  on  scientific  crime  de- 
tection. Lt.  Colonel  Choate  spoke  about 
chemical  warfare. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings 
we  have  had  several  parties,  at  which, 
after  listening  to  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  games  were  played,  and  re- 
freshments served. 

James  Harding,  ’38. 


COMBINED  ORCHESTRAS  GIVE 
CONCERT 

On  June  3 at  8 P.  M.  in  the  audi- 
torium the  Junior- Senior  High  School 
Orchestras  gave  a perfectly-executed 
concert  under  the  direction  of  William 
Howard,  conductor.  Included  in  the 
program  were  a lovely  duet  for  piano 
and  violin  played  by  Muriel  Gediman 
and  her  father,  Noah  Gediman,  and 
four  songs,  sung  by  the  Junior  Girls’ 
Glee  Club. 


CINEMA  CLUB  GIVES  “MOVIES” 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Helen 
Lathrop  the  Cinema  Club  has  made 
several  “movies”  or  illustrated  lectures. 
Members  of  the  club  have  drawn  and 
painted  slides  to  illustrate  the  stories 
of  such  movies  as  “The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper”  and  “Captains  Courageous”. 
They  have  shown  them  in  assembly,  at 
the  East  Falmouth  School,  and  the 
Village  School. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 


Sophs  Make  Varsity  Baseball  Team 
On  the  L.  H.  S.  Varsity  Baseball 
Team  are  found  several  Sophomores. 
They  are  Elwood  Mills,  shortstop  and 
pitcher;  Robert  McDonald,  shortstop; 
Charles  Parker,  third  baseman.  Mills 
has  made  three  home  runs  this  sea- 
son. 


Mills  Popular  Three  Letter  Man 

Elwood  Mills,  former  athletic  star  of 
J.  H.  S.  and  now  President  of  the 
Sophomore  Class,  has  made  an  out- 
standing record  in  athletics  at  L.  H.  S. 
for  a Sophomore.  During  this  past 
year  he  has  starred  in  football,  bas- 
ketball, and  baseball.  For  the  next 
two  years  at  L.  H.  S.  he  should  con- 
tribute much  toward  the  school’s  ath- 
letic standing.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
Mills.  Don’t  let  success  go  to  your 
head. 


Eleanor  Irish  Contributes  Poem  to 
Broadcaster 

Eleanor  Irish,  the  Literary  Editor  of 
last  year’s  Broadcaster  and  our  class 
poet,  is  continuing  her  work  by  serv- 
ing on  the  staff  of  The  Lawrencian  as 
Literary  Editor.  Eleanor’s  poem  will 
be  found  in  the  Literary  section  of  this 
issue. 


Soph.  Girls  Star  On  Varsity  Basketball 
Team 

The  girls  of  L.  H.  S.  ’40  seemed  to 
almost  form  the  nucleus  of  this  year’s 
Varsity  Basketball  Team.  Virginia 
Hall  with  steady  improvement  through- 
out the  year  became  the  season’s  high 
scorer.  Bernardine  Sabens  as  star 
side-center  also  showed  speedy  pass- 
ing technique.  Other  members  of  the 
squad  were  Christine  McAdams,  Fran- 
ces Cahoon,  Jean  Morrison,  forwards; 
Phyllis  Studley,  guard,  and  Alis  Par- 
ker, center. 

Lawrence  Antonellis,  L.  H.  S.  ’39. 
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TRAVELERS  RETURN  TO 
H.  W.  H.  S. 

At  an  assembly  John  Hough,  Co- 
Editor  of  the  Broadcaster,  gave  us  a 
panoramic  view  of  his  recent  journey 
to  South  Africa,  Batavia,  and  other 
ports  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  with  his  grandfather  on  his  four 
months’  sojourn  from  his  studies. 

April  Oursler,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fulton  Oursler,  and  a Seventh 
Grader,  returned  to  H.  W.  H.  S.  after 
a two  months’  trip  to  Japan,  China, 
and  Hawaii. 


What  He  Wanted 

Mr.  B — “Would  you  want  to  become 
President?” 

R.  S. — “No,  sir.” 

Mr.  B — “But,  why  not?” 

R.  S. — “There’s  no  chance  for  pro- 
motion.” 


(Teacher)  “If  Shakespeare  were  alive 
today  would  he  still  be  regarded  as  a 
remarkable  man?” 

(Pupil)  “He  ought  to  be.  He’d  be 
370  years  old.” 


BROADCASTER  MAINTAINS 

THIRD  CLASS  HONOR  RATING 

The  fall  issue  of  the  Broadcaster 
drew  the  third  class  honor  place  in  the 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association 
Contest  for  the  second  consecutive  time. 

The  magazine  is  compared  with 
others  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  in  its 
own  particular  class  and  is  rated  ac- 
cording to  its  relative  standing  with 
reference  to  the  other  entries.  The 
Broadcaster  received  praise  for  its  gen- 
eral appearance  and  arrangement  and 
form,  but  seemed  to  be  lacking  enough 
good  stories  and  features.  However,  we 
feel  that  in  comparison  with  the  mag- 
azines that  we  have  put  out  in  past 
years  the  Broadcaster  has  improved 
every  year  in  some  way.  With  the  help 
that  we  receive  from  the  C.  S.  P.  A. 
we  are  sure  that  our  paper  will  pro- 
gress, and  we  fondly  hope  to  carry  away 
a higher  award  next  year. 

The  Staff. 
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INSIDE  TIPS 

Quite  a number  of  boys  from  H.  W. 
H.  S’37  ought  to  make  Mr.  Fuller  sit 
up  and  take  notice  these  next  three 
years  . . . “Lanky”  Soule  looks  like  a 
“lot  of  polished  people”  for  that  vacant 
tackle  berth  . . . Jimmy  Wright  should 
add  a little  weight  to  the  backfield 
. . . Breivogel  . . . consistent  hoop  star, 
always  plugging  away  . . . Ignos  ...  a 
bit  slow,  but  babies  creep  before  they 
walk.  That  Harold  Marks  ought  to  take 
care  of  H.  W.  H.  S.  pitching  in  ’38  . . . 
Joe  Martin  . . . backstop  and  nice  little 
hitter  . . . couple  of  Mashpee  boys  due 
. . . always  can  depend  on  at  least  one 
good  athlete  from  there  ...  All  in  all 
the  ’39ers  have  a good  crop  of  ball 
players  coming  along  for  future  stars. 


THE  OPENING  GAME 

The  first  baseball  game  of  the  Henry 
W.  Hall  School  was  played  May  9th 
against  the  Second  Team  of  the  Law- 
rence High. 

Because  of  size  and  experience  the 
High  School  won  20  to  6. 

The  lineup  of  the  Henry  Hall  School 
is  as  follows: 


ss, — C.  Turner 
rf, — A.  Williams 
rf, — J.  Martin 
If,— H.  Marks 
cf, — G.  Ignos 


c, — T.  Davis 
p, — W.  Davis 
lb,— J.  Wright 
2b, — S.  Burgess 
3b, — J.  Moran 


David  Whittemore,  ’38. 
Richard  Hewins,  ’38. 


BLANCHARD  WINNER  OF 
BADMINTON  TOURNEY 

Offsetting  his  opponent’s  strong  de- 
fensive game  with  a fast  fore-hand 
drive,  Paul  Blanchard  gained  the  final 
match  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  Badminton 
Tournament  over  Edward  Handy. 
Handy,  only  an  eighth  grader,  showed 
a great  deal  of  fight  during  the  sec- 
ond game,  but  Blanchard  came 
through  to  cop  the  match  in  three 
straight  sets.  The  Tournament,  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  weeks,  was 
climaxed  by  this  fine  match,  the  scores 
of  which  were  15-3,  16-14,  and  15-0. 

Richard  Barry,  ’37. 


STOUGHTON  TOURNAMENT 

One  heavily  loaded  vehicle  left  the 
night  of  March  16th  filled  with  boys 
full  of  anticipation  and  hopes  for  a 
win  at  the  Stoughton  Tournament.  Af- 
ter the  long  trek  they  arrived  at 
Stoughton  and  prepared  for  the  start- 
ing whistle.  The  starting  team  of  Brei- 
vogel and  Wright  at  the  forwards, 
Soule  at  the  pivot  post  and  Crane  and 
Baker  at  the  guards  looked  good.  Des- 
pite the  fact  that  this  was  green  ter- 
ritory Wright  scored  10  points  to  end 
up  the  outstanding  player  of  the 
game.  The  irregularity  of  the  Falmouth 
boys  to  sink  the  free  throws,  as  quite 
a number  were  called,  hurt  Falmouth’s 
chances.  The  game  ended  with  the 
heart  breaking  score  of  20-19,  in 
Stoughton’s  favor.  The  boys  after  a 
hilarious  ride  home  put  away  the 
trunks  and  sneakers  for  the  eighth 
grade  boys  to  take  up  next  year  and 
perhaps  get  that  last  basket  in  the 
pinch.  Stanley  Burgess,  ’37. 
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MISS  RUTH  MULLANEY 


To  Miss  Ruth  Mullaney,  who  has 
served  for  the  past  three  years  as  Girls’ 
Physical  Educational  Supervisor,  we 
wish  to  extend  our  sincere  thanks  for 
all  she  has  done  for  us  and  wish  her 
the  best  of  luck  wherever  she  goes. 

Throughout  these  past  years  she  has 
developed  and  carried  out  many  fine 
projects  such  as  Annual  Physical  Train- 
ing Exhibitions,  Spring  Field  Day  exer- 
cises and  the  Older  Girls’  Conference. 
In  her  gym  classes  she  has  given  very 
helpful  exercises.  With  the  teachers  of 
the  Junior  High  School  she  helped 
teach  us  not  only  the  rules  of  such 
games  as  hockey,  basketball  and  base- 
ball, but  she  has  always  encouraged  a 
fine  spirit  of  sportsmanship. 

From  all  the  girls  of  the  Henry  Ward 
Hall  School  to  Miss  Mullaney  come  the 
most  sincere  wishes  for  good  luck 
always. 

Constance  DeMello,  ’37. 


GIRLS’  CONFERENCE 
NEARS  500  MARK 

On  Saturday,  April  3 the  corridors 
of  the  H.  W.  H.  S.  resounded  with  the 
voices  of  more  than  475  girls  from  the 
schools  of  Cape  Cod,  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard and  Wareham.  The  conference, 
the  largest  ever  to  be  held  on  Cape 
Cod,  was  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Ruth  Mullaney,  Physical  Educational 
Supervisor  of  Falmouth  Schools  with 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Helen  Lathrop, 
Registrar,  and  Miss  Kathleen  Arenov- 


ski,  Chairman  of  the  Hospitality  Com- 
mittee. There  were  also  various  stu- 
dent committees  which  took  charge  of 
their  guests. 

After  registration  there  came  a day 
filled  with  sports,  fun,  entertainment, 
speeches  and  a banquet.  At  a short 
business  meeting  Eleanor  Densmore,  a 
Junior  at  L.  H.  S.,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent for  the  coming  year.  Many  Ninth 
Graders  took  this  opportunity  to  meet 
and  entertain  girls  from  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  on  Cape  Cod. 

Miss  Mullaney  and  her  assistants 
deserve  the  greatest  of  praise  for  bring- 
ing to  Falmouth  one1  of  the  finest  con- 
ferences ever  held. 


GIRLS’  SPORTS  REVIEW 

This  past  year  the  Henry  Ward  Hall 
School  has  fostered  many  promising 
young  athletes  and  the  girls  have  en- 
joyed many  hours  playing  various 
sports.  They  started  out  in  the  fall 
with  hockey  and  continued,  during  the 
cold  winter  months  and  early  spring 
with  basketball,  ending  the  year  with 
baseball  practice. 

Though  no  games  were  won  while 
playing  hockey,  fine  spirit  and  team- 
work were  shown  by  the  girls.  In  bas- 
ketball they  fared  considerably  better, 
winning  many  of  the  games  played. 
No  baseball  games  were  played  as  the 
only  practice  in  this  sport  was  received 
during  gym  periods. 

The  girls  who  have  taken  part  in 
these  sports  thank  their  coaches  for 
teaching  them  to  play  the  game  fair 
and  square.  Connie  DeMello,  ’37. 


BARNSTABLE  AND  FALMOUTH 
SPLIT  EVEN 

The  Falmouth-Barnstable  rivalry  was 
revived  Tuesday,  April  6,  1937  when  the 
Falmouth  9th  Grade  Girls  were  beaten 
in  a thrilling  basketball  game  by  Barn- 
stable, 12-11,  at  the  Henry  Ward  Hall 
School  gymnasium.  It  was  an  exciting 
game  with  both  teams  showing  fine 
teamwork  and  passwork  throughout 
the  game. 
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The  lineup: 
Falmouth 

rf,  DeMello 
Barrows, 
Francis 
If,  Mills 

c,  Cahoon 


Barnstable 

rf,  McIntyre 
George 

If,  Syriella 
Long 
c,  Bowman 
Stackhouse 
sc,  Jones 


sc,  Hicks 
Davis,  McKenzie 

rg,  Williams  rg,  Doran 

Hendrie,  DeManche 
lg,  Haynes  lg,  Cotell 

Number  of  points  scored:  Mills,  7; 
and  DeMello,  4.  Barnstable:  Syriella, 
8;  and  McIntyre,  4. 


The  Falmouth  7th  and  8th  Grade 
Girls’  Basketball  Team  played  Barn- 
stable on  the  same  day  and  won  by 
the  score  of  12-10.  It  was  a fast  game 
and  everyone  did  her  part  in  beating 
our  rivals.  Jean  Hall  was  high  scorer 
for  the  local  team  and  Rodin  for  the 
visitors. 

The  lineup: 

Falmouth  Barnstable 

Hall,  Tollio  rf  Rodin,  Holden 

McAdams,  If  Scudder 

Wagner,  Oursler If Syriella 

Carlson  c Rose 

Burke,  Mohr  sc  Ruska,  Brown 

Peterson  rg  Brown,  Ruska 

Lumbert,  Tollio  lg  Gomes 

Number  of  points  scored:  Hall,  10; 
and  McAdams  2.  Barnstable:  Rodin, 
8;  and  Holden,  2. 

Connie  DeMello,  ’37. 


FALMOUTH  GIRLS  ON  SHORT  END 

The  Falmouth  girls’  final  basketball 
games  were  played  with  their  rivals  at 
Barnstable  on  Thursday,  April  8th. 
Falmouth  didn’t  fare  as  well  in  these 
games  as  they  did  in  their  first  games 
■with  Barnstable.  At  the  end  of  the 


first  half  Barnstable  had  a lead  that 
Falmouth  could  not  overcome  in  the 
second  half.  The  9th  Grade  Game 
ended  with  Falmouth  on  the  “short 
end”  of  a 30-11  score.  Syriella,  Barn- 
stable’s forward,  starred  for  the  home 
team. 

Number  of  points  scored:  DeMello,  11. 
Barnstable:  McIntyre,  10;  Syriella,  20. 

The  7th  and  8th  Graders  also  lost 
their  hard-fought  games  by  the  score 
of  13-4. 

Numbert  of  points  scored:  Wagner, 
2;  and  Hall,  2.  Barnstable:  Rodin,  5; 
Syriella,  2;  and  Scudder,  1. 


This  ended  a fairly  successful  sea- 
son for  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade 
teams  with  the  help  of  Coach  Aren- 
ovski,  who  taught  us  how  to  play  the 
game  well  and  with  good  sportsman- 
ship. 

Good  luck  to  next  year’s  team. 

Connie  DeMello,  ’37. 


EIGHTH  GRADERS  OUTPLAY 
MASHPEE 

On  March  15th  the  Eighth  Grade 
Girls  defeated  Mashpee,  27-17  at  the 
Henry  Ward  Hall  School  gymnasium. 
The  Falmouth  team  showed  much  bet- 
ter teamwork  and  passwork  than  the 
visitors.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
Eighth  Graders,  and  the  Junior  High 
will  have  a very  good  team  next  year. 
Jean  Hall  starred  for  the  home  team, 
and  Peters  for  the  visitors. 

The  lineup: 

Falmouth  Mashpee 


rf,  Hall,  Tollio 

lf,  McAdams,  Wagner 
c,  Carlson 

sc,  Mohr 

rg,  Peterson 

lg,  Lumbert 


rf,  A.  Peters 
If,  J.  Peters 
c,  Hammond 
sc,  Hicks 
rg,  Lopes 
lg,  Jonas 


Number  of  points  scored:  Hall,  23; 
and  McAdams,  4.  Mashpee:  A.  Peters, 
12;  and  C.  Peters,  5. 

Connie  DeMello,  ’37. 
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LETTER  TO  MY  PUBLIC 

Dear  Gentle  Readers  (And  otherwise), 
Now  that  we  have  come  to  the  end 
of  a perfect  year  and  your  faithful  in- 
quisitive correspondent  whose  identity 
is  shrouded  in  mystery,  is  having  his 
last  fling,  he  wants  all  those  lads  and 
lasses  to  forget  any  errors  that  he 
might  have  made  in  the  course  of  the 
years.  To  any  future  bearers  of  the  roll- 
ing pin,  as  the  sign  of  household  su- 
premacy, I want  to  inform  them  that 
I’m  leaving  on  a south  bound  train 
for  Greenland  and  don’t  know  when 
I’m  returning,  to  any  slighted  male  who 
is  pugnaciously  inclined,  I’ll  meet  him 
at  the  Village  Green  at  the  stroke  of 
13  o’clock  next  April  1st.  Put- 
ting all  quipping  aside  Snoopie  has 
truthfully  tried  hard  to  get  the  affairs 
right.  It  has  been  a pleasure  for  peo- 
ple like  you,  and  may  you  never  forget 
the  joys  of  your  schooldays  and  per- 
haps the  time  you  were  in  the  throes 
of  “puppy  love”. 

Your  Faithful  Correspondent 


Our  Harvard  man,  he  of  the  Broad 
A accent  seems  Bent  on  becoming  the 
husband  of  a certain  young  Woods 
Hole  lady.  It’s  only  in  a dramatic 
sketch,  but  then  again  practice  makes 
perfect. 

That  rough  and  ready  straight- arm- 
ing hoopster  would  like  to  see  more 
of  More  but  it  can’t  be  arranged. 

Grade  Nine’s  prima  donna  sang  quite 
a number  of  songs  at  the  recent  ninth 
grade  party.  A bit  of  humor  was  in- 
troduced by  our  popular  Math  instruc- 
tor with  the  revelation  that  the  sec- 


retary of  Grade  Nine  had  arranged 
the  program. 

That  blonde  haired  stoutish  lass  from 
Room  Three  who  has  a voice  like  a 
lark  likes  that  young  Young  man,  the 
son  of  Falmouth’s  Ford  merchant. 

The  assistant  business  manager  of 
this  Broadcaster  wants  it  understood 
that  he  has  the  key  to  that  charming 
Eighth  Grade  brunette’s  heart  and 
wants  no  competition  from  any  source. 

Snoopie  was  surprised  beyond  verbal 
explanation  at  the  recent  Ninth  Grade 
Prom  that  our  two  twirlers,  former 
confirmed  bachelors  were  actually 
learning  to  manipulate  their  feet  in  a 
graceful  way,  and  alas,  the  big  first 
baseman  was  getting  instructions  from 
the  tall  tap  dancer.  He  later  said  that 
it  just  happened  and  he  hadn’t  any 
plans  made  beforehand.  (Everyone 
raises  their  two  fingers  as  a sign  of 
the  bull) 

The  loquacious  keystone  sacker  is 
still  being  seen  with  his  “Bonny  Wee 
Bane”.  You  know — she  of  the  chestnut 
ringlets  and  ambitions  to  the  bar. 

The  Earle  of  Chamberlain  who  is 
built  like  a wrestler  perhaps  knows  all 
the  grapevines,  half-Nelsons,  toe-holds, 
etc.,  but  he  also  has  a hold  on  a full 
Nelson  that  can’t  be  broken. 

Our  footloose  and  fancy-free  globe- 
trotting editor  has  returned  home  from 
his  wanderings  and  finds  it  rather  hard 
to  buckle  down  to  work  with  all  the 
pretty  lasses  making  eyes  at  him.  (P. 
S.  The  big  first  baseman  has  a little 
competition  now). 

This  peaceful  hamlet  has  been  struck 
with  an  epidemic  of  measles,  but  the 
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president  and  vice-president  of  the 
Ninth  Grade  seemed  to  have  contracted 
the  disease  long  before  anyone  else 
had  it.  One  afternoon  of  auto  riding 
perhaps  did  the  trick. 

The  William  & Mary  affair  has  been 
cut  short  and  the  Mary  part  of  the 
combination  has  taken  to  a former 
University  High  School  boy. 

That  couple  of  divine  dancers  still 
seem  to  find  enjoyment  in  each  other’s 
company  particularly  on  the  waxed 
floor. 

That  Ninth  Grade  reporter  who  has 
more  beaux  on  her  mind  than  she  has 
fingers  finally  says  that  “Sandy”  is 
the  best  in  the  field.  The  only  thing 
that  she  tells  Snoopie  is  that  he  comes 
from  Hudson,  Mass. 

The  little  9B  brunette,  sister  of  last 
year’s  football  captain,  and  that  fem- 
inine basketball  player  has  some  guy 
from  Sandwich  both  on  her  mind  and 
the  same  guy  on  her  feet.  Yes  sir,  on 
her  sneakers  are  his  initials. 

Our  Jumbo  alumnus  now  instructor 
of  algebraic  expressions  has  struck  it 
rich.  He  seems  to  have  struck  a mine 
and  is  going  prospecting  with  the 
miner.  You  might  ask  him  sometime 
He’ll  probably  tell  you  it’s  a gold  mine. 

The  business  manager  recently  jour- 
neyed to  the  Hole  seeking  the  biggest 
berg  from  High  St.,  but  was  coolly  re- 
ceived. It  seems  that  a small  sopho- 
more actually  spanked  this  maiden  and 
now  she  has  lost  all  her  faith  in  men 
kind. 

The  little  eighth  grade  girl  with  the 
manly  name  likes  that  tall  bespectacled 
guy  with  the  cigarette-like  name. 

Can  you  guess  what  mischief  makers 
recently  freed  a gray  rodent  out  of  a 
waste  paper  basket  to  see  the  reaction? 
Good  thing  a timid  female  didn’t  hap- 
pen along;  she  probably  would  have 
called  out  the  marines. 

The  tall  eighth  grade  young  lady  that 
answers  to  a well-known  name  seems 
to  have  a decided  crush  on  the  ninth 
grade’s  foremost  traveler.  That  well 


set  young  man  seems  to  have  captivated 
all  the  girls’  hearts,  it  seems. 

Can  it  be  that  all  the  lads  and  lasses 
of  this  institution  of  learning  don’t 
know  who  the  Ninth  Grade’s  “Romeo” 
is?  If  so  just  ask  the  class  flirt. 

One  of  our  art  editors  was  seen  at  a 
recent  concert  with  some  L.  H.  S.  sheik. 


HERE  AND  THERE  AT  L.  H.  S. 

That  popular  lass  from  High  street, 
Woods  Hole,  would  like  to  keep  her 
mind  on  her  homework,  but  finds  it 
quite  impossible  due  to  an  emotional 
disturbance  originating  in  the  Hall 
School. 

That  other  would-be  scientist  who 
was  considered  last  year’s  “laziest” 
seems  to  have  picked  up  a little  speed 
when  it  concerns  the  class  actress. 

Well,  Bernie,  so  you  got  “stuck”  in 
Latin  class.  It  couldn’t  have  been  on 
one  of  those  translations,  could  it? 

Yes,  the  big  talker  from  the  North 
still  spends  his  time  flirting  with  cer- 
tain lasses  and  still  stalls  for  time  in 
recitations.  Can  he  compete  at  all 
with  that  big  fellow  from  W.  H.? 


Practising 

Socialist  Father:  “What  do  you  mean 
by  playing  truant?  What  makes  you 
stay  away  from  school?” 

Son:  “Class  hatred,  father.” 


It  takes  courage  to  push  your  luck, 
and  intelligence  to  know  when  to  stop. 
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